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Editorial Comment 
NEGRO HIGHER EDUCATION IN MARYLAND 


Recently, several events have oe- 
curred in Maryland which focus at- 
tention upon the problem of publicly- 
supported higher education for Ne- 
groes in that State: (1) The appoint- 
ment by the Governor of a commis- 
sion on higher education in 1945, to 
study the higher educational needs 
of the State; (2) the employment of 
@ survey committee under the direc- 
tion of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, to make a survey of higher 
education in Maryland, which by pre- 
arrangement, reported its findings to 
the Commission without making rec- 
ommendations—leaving that task to 
the Commission; (3) the publication 
of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, with a minority report by its 
only Negro member on the question 
of graduate and professional educa- 
tion for Negroes; and (4) hearings 
before the Legislature Council, in- 
cluding particularly a statement by 
President H. C. Byrd of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, under whose ad- 
ministration the Negro A. & M. work 
at Princess Anne is operated. 


FINDINGS OF THE SURVEY 


The findings of the Survey Com- 
mittee? were not unusual in that they 


l1Higher Education in Maryland. (A Re- 
port of a Survey by the American Council 
on Education with Recommendations of the 


disclosed that higher educational pro- 
visions made for Negroes were almost 
invariably inferior to those provided 
for the white population, as is the 
case in all of those states which make 
racial separation mandatory in educa- 
tion. However, it might surprise some 
of our readers to learn that in several 
respects Maryland has made less 
equitable provisions for the higher 
education of Negroes than many other 
Southern states with considerably 
smaller resources—financial as well as 
moral. 

The State of Maryland makes the 
following provisions for the higher 
and professional education of its 
white citizens: three state teachers 
colleges at Frostburg, Salisbury, and 
Towson ; St. Mary’s Female Seminary 
at St. Mary’s City; and the Univer- 
sity of Maryland with a branch at 
College Park where nine schools and 
colleges (Agricultural, Arts and Sci- 
ences, Business and Public Adminis- 
tration, Education, Engineering, 
Home Economics, Military Science 
and Tactics, and Physical Education 
and Recreation, Graduate School, and 
Summer Session) are located; and a 
branch in Baltimore where seven 





Maryland Commission on Higher Education.) 
Washington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1947. Pp. 384. Hereafter cited as 
Survey Report. : 
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schools and divisions are maintained 
(dentistry, law, medicine, pharmacy, 
University Hospital, nursing, and ed- 
ucation). In addition to these state- 
supported and state-controlled insti- 
tutions, there are five private institu- 
tions (Washington College, Johns 
Hopkins, St. John’s, Western Mary- 
land, and Maryland Institute) which 
receive grants from the State with a 
reciprocal arrangement whereby the 
institutions grant a certain number of 
scholarships to Maryland students, In 
1945-46, the State appropriated $323,- 
196 for this purpose. (Survey Report 
pp. 155-9.) And there are fifteen oth- 
er higher institutions to which the 
State gives no support and over 
which it exercises no control, to which 
white students may go. 

The State maintains for Negroes a 
teachers’ college at Bowie, Morgan 
State College (liberal arts) at Balti- 
more, and an A. & M. College at Prin- 
eess Anne which is under the direct 
control of the University of Mary- 
land, and which the Survey Report 
describes as ‘‘. . . the weakest land- 
grant college anywhere in the United 
States.’’ (Survey Report p. 330.) 
The Coppin Teachers College of Bal- 
timore is an unaccredited city teach- 
ers’ college, supported by the city of 
Baltimore. There are no private 
higher institutions for Negroes in 
Maryland. Negroes are admitted only 
to the Law School of the University 
of Maryland (as a result of the Mur- 
ray case); and recently Johns Hop- 
kins is reported to have relaxed its 
admission regulations so as to admit 
a few Negroes to selected curricula 
leading to the doctorate. The only 
other provision made for the higher 
and professional education of Negroes 
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is an out-of-state scholarship fund in. 
augurated in 1935 (Survey Report p. 
91) which in 1945-46 provided only 
$27,993 for 1385 students attending 
school during the regular school year, 
and $11,739 for 100 students attend- 
ing summer school exclusively—an 
average of $207 for the regular school 
year and $117 for summer school only. 

Without going into a detailed com- 
parison, we quote below certain con- 
clusions from the Survey Report 
which indicate in general the present 
inequitable provisions made for the 
higher and professional education of 
Negroes. 


1. ‘‘The state has consistently pur- 
sued a policy of providing higher ed- 
ueation facilities for Negroes which 
are inferior to those provided for 
whites. The meager appropriations 
and the inferior accreditation status 
of the Negro colleges attest to this 
fact.’ (Survey Report p. 90.) 

2. ‘*The state has not taken seri- 
ously its responsibilities for the devel- 
opment of a land-grant college pro- 
gram for the Negro population. The 
history of the relationship of the state 
to Princess Anne College, the nominal 
land-grant college for Negroes, reveals 
that the state has consistently and at 
every point possible neglected its legal 
and moral obligation to provide ade- 
quate agricultural and mechanical 
arts education for the Negro popula- 
tion.’’ (Survey Report p. 90.) 

3. ‘‘Princess Anne College is now 
a branch of the University of Mary- 
land. Under this arrangement the de- 
velopment of the Negro land-grant 
college has been shamefully neglected. 
Without question it is the weakest 
land-grant college anywhere in the 
United States.’’ Survey Report p. 
330.) 

4, ‘‘Facilities for the graduate and 
professional education of Negroes are 
not available within the state in either 
public or private institutions (with 
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the single exception of the law cur- 
riculum at the University of Mary- 
land). Further, a number of under- 
graduate curriculums which are of- 
fered for white students at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland are not offered 
in any of the institutions of higher 
education for Negroes. This long- 
standing condition has constituted a 
drastic limitation upon the education- 
al opportunities of the Negro citizens 
of the state.’’ (Survey Report pp. 
90-1.) 

5. ‘‘The most economical method 
of providing instruction in courses 
where the number of Negroes to be 
served is small would be to open up 
such facilities to Negroes in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. This has al- 
ready been done in the Law School of 
the University. It is understood, fur- 
thermore, that Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity is willing to admit Negro stu- 
dents to its graduate courses; it has 
had no qualified applicants because its 
graduate program is limited to those 
desiring the doctor’s degree while Ne- 
groes in general want to take a mas- 
ter’s degree. The precedents that 
have already been set in the state sug- 
gest the possibility of providing spe- 
cialized instruction for Negroes, 
where the groups to be served are 
small, at the University of Maryland. 
Whether this is in accord with social 
policies of the state is naturally for 
the state authorities to decide. Fur- 
ther, if there is any substantial num- 
ber of Negroes needing any profes- 
sional or graduate eurriculum, it 
should be developed and maintained 
at Morgan State College. 

“‘The only remaining alternative is 
to build at one of the Negro college 
centers a complete program of gradu- 
ate and professional instruction prac- 
tically as extensive as that of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. Morgan State 
College is the only institution which 
shows any possibility of any such de- 
velopment, and the creation of the 
necessary facilities for a complete of- 
fering of professional and graduate 
work would require many millions of 
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capital outlay and annual mainte- 
nance budgets running well into sev- 
en figures. The problem cannot be 
solved by creating makeshift arrange- 
ments involving substandard pro- 
grams at the Negro institutions. The 
state can be legally compelled to main- 
tain curriculums for Negroes which 
are equal in extent and quality to 
those provided for white students. It 
would be unfortunate for the state to 
be compelled by legal means to take 
steps to provide suitable facilities for 
Negro students. A statesmanlike ap- 
proach to this problem would involve 
rapid progress toward the develop- 
ment of suitable facilities for Negro 
students without further delay.’’ 


(Survey Report pp. 332-3.) 

In addition to the findings and con- 
clusions noted above, the Survey Com- 
mittee suggested a reorganization of 
the Negro higher educational institu- 
tions (1) by abandoning the Coppin 
Teachers College and transferring the 
work either to Morgan or Bowie, and 
(2) by transferring the A. and M. 
work from Princess Anne to Morgan, 
with its control under Morgan rather 
than Maryland. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
CoMMISSION 


As noted above, the Survey Com- 
mittee was charged with making a 
study of the facts, and the Maryland 
Commission on Higher Education, 
composed exclusively of citizens of 
the State appointed by the Governor 
in 1945, made the recommendations. 
The nine members of the Commission 
—one of them a Negro—considered 
the Survey Report and made the fol- 
recommendations as far as Negro 
higher education is concerned. Mr. 
Carl Murphy, the only Negro on the 


Commission, submitted a minority: re- 
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port on one aspect of the recommenda- 
tions. 


In general, the Commission’s reec- 
ommendations followed the conclu- 
sions of the Survey Report, with the 
one exception of provision for gradu- 
ate and professional work for Negroes 
at the University of Maryland—on 
which Mr. Murphy presented a min- 
ority report. The major recommenda- 
tions of the Commission were stated 


as follows: 


‘*We turn now to the thorny prob- 
lem created by the longstanding 
practice, deeply woven into the social 
fabric of this state, of separation of 
the races. Your Commission has tried 
to face this problem honestly and to 
meet squarely the issues which it pre- 
sents. We are fully aware of the 
constitutional obligation upon the 
state to afford equal educational facil- 
ities to Negroes and whites alike—an 
obligation which seems to us to be 
inherent in a democracy. We are 
equally aware of the difficulties which 
lie in the way of complete fulfillment 
of this obligation so long as the prin- 
ciple of maintaining separate schools 
is carried through graduate and pro- 
fessional instruction. While we rec- 
ommend no change in the practices 
now being followed in this respect, we 
are convinced that their successful 
continuance depends upon the will- 
ingness and ability of the state to 
improve the facilities which it now 
offers for the higher education of 
Negroes. 

**At present the state is scattering 
its shots badly. Princess Anne Col- 
lege and Morgan State College are 
each performing some part of the 
functions which the University of 
Maryland performs for white stu- 
dents. The gaps are being filled in by 
a scholarship program administered 
by Morgan State College under which 
provision is made for attendance at 
institutions beyond the borders of the 
state by those Negro students who re- 


quire training which is not available 
at any local Negro institution. 

“‘Tt seems to us that there are mani- 
fest defects in this:system. Our sur- 
vey staff has strongly recommended 
the designation of Morgan State: Col- 
lege as the land-grant college for ‘Ne- 
groes in this state and the abandon- 
ment of the operations at Princess 
Anne. Your Commission concurs in 
this recommendation. We can see no 
hope of developing at Princess Anne 
an institution in any way comparable 
to the agricultural and mechanical 
schools at College Park. The obstacles 
in the way of developing such an in- 
stitution at Morgan State College 
seem to us to be far less formidable. 
We recognize that it may be desirable 
for the time being to continue cer- 
tain activities at Princess Anne, and 
we, therefore, recommend that the 
physical facilities located there be 
transferred to the control of Morgan 
State College, 

**Your Commission believes that the 
time has come for Morgan State Col- 
lege to assume the burden of gradu- 
ate instruction in the field of teacher 
training. The number of out-of-state 
scholarships now being awarded for 
that purpose is quite large, and con- 
tinued failure to provide opportuni- 
ties for such training within the bor- 
ders of the state is difficult to justify. 

‘Tn addition to the changes in or- 
ganization which we have recom- 
mended, your Commission feels bound 
to call attention to the relatively in- 
adequate financial support which 
Morgan State College has been re- 
ceiving from the state. We have 
been shocked by the comparison pre- 
sented to us by our survey staff be- 
tween the expenditure per student at 
Morgan State College and at every 
other comparable institution in the 
state for which figures are available. 
We think that these figures speak for 
themselves and call for no elaboration 
on our part. 

‘*Tt seems to us that the state’s ob- 
ligation to afford equal: facilities re- 
quires the adoption of a: policy of 
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supporting institutions for the higher 
education of whites and of Negroes 
at the same financial level. Specifi- 
cally, we make the following recom- 
mendations: : 

‘*a) That any racial discrimination 
with respect to the salaries paid to 
the staff and faculty between insti- 
tutions for white and Negro students 
should be eliminated and that the 
maintenance of nondiscriminatory 
salaries should have the special atten- 
tion of the proper authorities of the 
state. 

‘‘bh) That the state budget provide 
such annual appropriations for in- 
stitutions for the higher education of 
Negroes that the activities being con- 
ducted at those institutions may be 
maintained on a basis equal in quality 
to those maintained in comparable 
state institutions for white students. 

‘‘c) That in order to bring Negro 
institutions to the level of white in- 
stitutions, sufficient additional funds 
be immediately appropriated to Mor- 
gan State College and to the State 
Teachers College at Bowie to enable 
them to qualify for national accredi- 
tation status equivalent to that held 
by the comparable institutions for 
white students. 

‘‘d) That specific provision be made 
for the land-grant college for Negroes 
to have an equitable share of the fed- 
eral funds allocated to the state for 
agricultural extension and for re- 
search in agriculture and the me- 
chanical arts.’’ (Survey Report pp. 
362-3. ) 

In short, the Commission recom- 
mended the consolidation of Negro 
higher education as suggested by the 
Survey Report, with the exception 
that by indirection the Majority Re- 
port recommended the continuance of 
the out-of-state scholarship fund to 
meet the needs of Negroes which 
could not be served by a Negro insti- 
tution. On this point, Mr. Carl 
Murphy presented a minority report 
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and quoted more than a page of ob- 
servations and conclusions from: the 
Survey Report to justify his recom- 
mendation. Mr. Murphy’s statement 
in part follows: 


‘‘With the exception of the ques- 
tion considered in this minority re- 
port, I am in substantial agreement 
with the foregoing report of the Com- 
mission. 

‘“‘The Commission, in its recom 
mendations, has given full considera- 
tion to provisions for higher educa- 
tion of the colored citizens of the 
state at the undergraduate level. 

‘*Tt is apparent, however, that the 
majority report does not face square- 
ly the problem of the graduate and 
professional education of the colored 
citizens of the state. 

**T do not agree that the state can 
afford to continue as permanent 
policy, the present unconstitutional 
provision for the out-of-state educa- 
tion of colored students at the gradu- 
ate and professional level. Above all, 
the state itself must act in a lawful 
manner if respect for government is 
to be maintained. 

**T recommend, therefore, that the 
present state scholarship plan for col- 
ored students be discontinued; and 
that colored students be accepted at 
the University of Maryland in those 
curriculums which are not offered at 
a state institution of higher education 
for colored students. ... 

“Tt is manifestly impossible for 
the state to maintain ‘separate and 
equal’ courses of study in all fields 
for colored and white. The state could 
not maintain two equal medical 
schools, two dental schools, two aero- 
nautical institutes, ete., even if it had 
the funds to do so, because the small 
number of colored students to be 
served would not permit effective op- 
eration of the program. 

‘The only constitutional alterna- 
tive is to admit colored and white 
students to the same curriculums at 
the University of Maryland. I believe 
that the state must now face this ques- 
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tion and set its policy for the en- 
suing year.’’ (Survey Report pp. 
382, 384.) 


HeaRINGS BY THE LEGISLATIVE 
CouNcIL 


The recommendations of the Com- 
mission are currently the object of 
hearings before the Legislative Coun- 
cil of the State Legislature. Numerous 
individuals have appeared before the 
Council, giving testimony on various 
aspects of the subject. However, the 
most amazing testimony presented to 
date was given in a fifty-page, type- 
written statement entitled, ‘‘The Uni- 
versity of Maryland and Higher Edu- 
cation for Negroes,’’ by President H. 
C. Byrd of the University of Mary- 
land, on July 16, 1947. 

The astounding thing about Presi- 
dent Byrd’s statement is the lack of 
real statemanship and practical real- 
ism which one should expect. from the 
head of the State’s leading public 
higher institution. First, President 
Byrd uses 30 or more pages in his 
attempt to explain why Princess 
Anne, as the Survey Report noted, 
was ‘‘... the weakest land-grant col- 
lege anywhere in the United States’’ 
(Survey Report p. 331); and that 
‘*some of the conditions in the physi- 
cal plant at Princess Anne College are 
a disgrace to the State of Maryland’’ 
(Survey Report p. 253), although it 
has been under the control of the 
Universi‘, of Maryland for ten years 
or more. After a detailed and tedious 
historical account of the sale of 
Princess Anne by Morgan to the 
State, and the acquisition of Morgan 
as a state school, in which officials of 
Morgan College are accused of mis- 
statements of fact, bad faith and 
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ulterior motives, President Byrd in- 
forms the Council that: 


‘*The inference from Judge Soper’s 
statement that Morgan College could 
get appropriations but Princess Anne 
could not is true; but it was not be- 
cause Princess Anne was neglected. 
It is a fact that, during this period, 
not only Princess Anne but the Uni- 
versity of Maryland as a whole, was 
not fairly treated in the matter of 
appropriations. For instance, in 1945, 
the University, as a whole, received 
less money for educational purposes 
than it received in 1938. For College 
Park the University received in 1938, 
$456,000, but in 1944-45, only $424,- 
000. The professional schools in Bal- 
timore in 1938 received $155,000, and 
in 1944-45, $152,000. 

‘‘Tt was not a matter of the Uni- 
versity’s Board of Regents, or its 
President, not having interest in 
Princess Anne during this period that 
accounted for Princess Anne not be- 
ing developed. It was due entirely to 
the lack of sympathy that the state 
administration at that time had for 
the University of Maryland as a 
whole.’’ (Bryd Statement, p. 31.) 


The writer does not profess to know 
in detail the merits of this rebuttal, 
but he is reminded of the wise obser- 
vation of the Bard of Avon in Ham- 
let: ‘‘The lady doth protest too much, 
me thinks.’’ Certainly, the conclusion 
of the Survey Report on this point is 
persuasive : ‘‘The experience with the 
present arrangement leads to the con- 
clusion that the control of a Negro 
land-grant college by a Board of Re- 
gents whose main interest is in a state 
university for white students is not 
likely to result in satisfactory facili- 
ties for Negro students.’’ (Survey 
Report, p. 331.) 

Second, despite the fact that the 
University of Maryland has had little 
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suecess (to put it euphemistically) in 
developing Princess Anne as a land- 
grant college for Negroes, President 
Byrd not only opposes the recommen- 
dation that Morgan State College take 
over the work done at Princess Anne, 
but recommends that the University 
of Maryland take over the control of 
Morgan State College in addition to 
Princess Anne. He states that the 
University of Maryland ‘‘is unequiv- 
oeally opposed’’ to the removal of 
the work from Princess Anne to Mor- 
gan, because, ‘‘This would mean 
duplicating the buildings at Princess 
Anne [and] would cost at least a 
million dollars, ...*’ Moreover, the 
University, he says, ‘‘also is unequiv- 
ocally opposed’’ to Morgan’s control 
of Princess Anne in its present loca- 
tion. ‘‘The University of Maryland 
is an institution that generally is re- 
garded as having one of the best land 
grant college organizations in the 
country. In many respects, it is the 
best. Its faculty and its research and 
extension staff are better qualified 
than Morgan College to assist in or- 
ganizing and developing a real land 
grant college for Negroes. Its faculty 
and staff, particularly the research 
and extension staff, would be in a 
position to organize research projects 
and carry on graduate work on a 
much higher plane than would be the 
ease if Princess Anne were controlled 
by Morgan College. This is not to be 
considered a reflection on the staff at 
Morgan College, because the same 
statement would be applicable to the 
staff of the College of Arts and 
Sciences at the University of Mary- 
land.’’ (Bryd Statement, p. 37.) 


Apparently, it never occurred to 
President Byrd that the plant at 
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Princess Anne could be used for other 
purposes, in the event of removal of 
the work to Morgan. More important, 
however, he does not seem to be con- 
scious of the fact that, if Maryland’s 
A, and M. work ranks as high as he 
says it does and Princess Anne ranks 
as low as the Survey Committee de- 
seribed it, even after ten or more 
years of ‘‘development’’ under the 
control of the University, both ex- 
perience and common sense dictate an 
immediate change in control. 

A third point in President Byrd’s 
statement, which outlines what he 
thinks would be a solution of the 
problem, illustrates what we have not 
yet been able to decide is merely poor 
statesmanship, unbelievable naivette, 
just plain arrogance, or all three. 
After enumerating and discussing 
four or five possibilities, among them 
‘‘The proposal now being placed be- 
fore the Legislative Council ... that 
separate schools be maintained for 
undergraduate work, and that Ne- 
groes be admitted to the professional 
and graduate schools’’ of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland—which he says 
‘*is so susceptible to critical comment 
that it is not worth consideration as 
a permanent solution,’’ President 
Byrd makes the following pronounce- 
ment : 


‘‘None of the four plans so far 
mentioned is the best. In his letter of 
1939 to the Governor, the President 
of the University of Maryland made 
certain recommendations, which he 
still believes offer the best solution, 
and the most reasonable from the 
standpoint of cost, if the state is to 
fulfill its obligation for education to 
all its citizens. Nothing has since 
occurred to cause a change in the 
opinions then expressed. Those rec- 
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ommendations made seven years ago, 
were in substance as follows: 


‘1, Continue to operate the Univer- 
sity of Maryland as it now is or- 
ganized. 

‘*2. Turn over Morgan College to the 

Board of Regents of the Univer- 

sity of Maryland. Continue to 

operate and develop Princess 

Anne, and provide funds for the 

adequate development of both 

Morgan College and Princess 

Anne, so that neither would 

duplicate the work of the other, 

except such duplications as would 
be necessary in Arts and 

Sciences. 

Provide an adequate number of 

scholarships to be used under the 

direction of the Board of Regents 
of the University for qualified 
colored students to study medi- 
cine, dentistry, engineering, and 
pharmacy outside the state, espe- 
cially at Howard University. Ar- 
rangements should be made with 

Howard University particularly 

to aecept such qualified students 

from Maryland. 


Arrange for cooperative gradu- 
ate work between College Park, 
Morgan College and Princess 
Anne, with Heads of Depart- 
ments at College Park supervis- 
ing all studies and research at all 
three places. 


Establish, from time to time, at 
Morgan College and at Princess 
Anne such new departments as 
may be necessary. 


Create Advisory Boards, com- 
posed entirely of Negroes, for 
Morgan College and for Princess 
Anne College.”’ 


140. 


“4. 


“es: 


‘66. 


As part of the perspective in which 
this solution should be viewed, Presi- 
dent Bryd states that: ‘‘The above 
proposal would give the Board of Re- 
gents all the facilities that the State 
has to enable it to meet the problems 
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of education of all citizes in the best 
way possible, It would completely re- 
lieve the state administration and 
Legislature of vetled threats of politi- 
cal reprisal, because there would be 
no separate school for colored stu- 
dents, and responsibility for all ad- 
justments would be on the Board of 
Regents of the University. ...’’ (Byrd 
Statement p. 47. Italics mine) He 
hastened to add that: ‘‘It is realized 
that this arrangement would not 
eliminate completely the possibility 
of suit by some individual against the 
University. It is believed that, under 
present laws, the University could 
operate successfully, because the great 
majority of colored citizens would ac- 
cept the opportunities thus offered. 
Anyway the University of Maryland 
has reason to trust the colored people 
generally. The University is operat- 
ing now, without any great difficulty 
in this connection, only because of the 
common sense attitude of forbear- 
ance and patience that the Negro 
people have shown.’’ (Byrd State- 
ment, pp. 47-8.) These two state- 
ments speak for themselves. 


TuRNING Back THE CLOCK 


Negro higher education in Mary- 
land is at a critical stage. The most 
important immediate issue is the pro- 
vision of graduate and professional 
education for Negroes in those fields 
where the number of applicants is so 
small as to make separate instruction 
prohibitive. The Commission states 
that it ‘‘has tried to face this prob- 
lem honestly and to meet squarely the 
issue which it presents.’’ (Survey Re- 
port, p. 361.) Curiously enough, the 
Majority members met ‘‘squarely’’ 
every other issue defined by the Sur- 
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vey except this one. They were con- 
tent to maintain the status quo by 
continuing the policy of out-of-state 
scholarships, despite the obvious con- 
clusions of the Survey Committee, 
and despite the fact that twenty-one 
Negroes were registered in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Law School last 
year. Thus, while they do not turn 
back the hands of the clock, they do 
stop it. 

President Byrd, however, would not 
only stop the clock but turn it back. 
He proposes not only to continue the 
out-of-state scholarships, but would 
put Morgan, as well as Princess Anne, 
under the control of the University 
of Maryland, so as to make it more 
difficult for Negroes to get redress for 
discrimination even on the under- 
graduate level. 


Mr. Murphy, of the Commission, 
made a minority report on this issue 
which in my opinion, as well as in 
the opinion of the Survey Committee, 
seems to be the most realistic solution 
to the problem, namely, ‘‘... that the 
present state scholarship plan for col- 
ored students be discontinued; and 
that colored students be accepted at 
the University of Maryland in these 
curriculums which are not offered at 
a state institution of higher educa- 
tion for colored students.’’ (Survey 
Report, p. 382.) 

Mr. Murphy’s recommendation is 
the most realistic solution of the prob- 
lem for several reasons. First, accord- 
ing to President Byrd, ‘‘There are 
today twenty-one Negroes in the Law 
School of the University of Mary- 
land. (Bryd Statement, p. 39) The 
significant fact here is that the Negro 
students in the Law School are prima 
facie evidence that this recommenda- 
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tion is practical. It is also to the 
credit of the administration and 
faculty of the Law School that once 
Negroes were admitted they were 
treated as courteously and fairly by 
them as other students, again empha- 
sizing the fact that when those in 
control exhibit the proper attitude no 
untoward results follow integration. 


Second, everyone is agreed that it 
is impossible to duplicate in separate 
institutions for Negroes all of the 
curricula now offered by the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. It would be too ex- 
pensive and the problem of recruiting 
faculties in these times would be an 
insuperable one. Moreover, more and 
more thoughtful people are coming to 
the conclusion that there can be no 
‘*separate-but-equal’’ education where 
the student body does not represent 
a cross-section of the population of 
the community which the educational 
institution serves. 

Third, this proposal has the advan- 
tage of gradualism. There is nothing 
precipitous about the recommenda- 
tion. It is the next logical step. It 
proposes that integration begin at the 
top level where students are more 
mature and where the formal educa- 
tional aspects of higher education out- 
weigh the extra-curricular and the 
social. As President Byrd notes, Ne- 
groes have exhibited ‘‘the common 
sense attitude of forbearance and pa- 
tience’’ in dealing with this question. 
One would greatly mistake the cur- 
rent attitude of the intelligent Negro 
in Maryland, however, if he assumes 
that the Negro’s ‘‘forbearance and 
patience’’ will stand for anything 
less than the principle of Mr. Mur- 
phy’s proposal. 

Fourth, the out-of-state scholarship 
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scheme which both President Byrd 
and the Majority members of the 
Commission would continue has been 
so unjust in the past that even if it 
were legal Negroes would be foolish 
to accept it. As noted earlier, during 
1945-46 under the rules laid down for 
the administration of these scholar- 
ships, the State awarded an average 
of only $207 for each of 135 Negro 
students who attended school during 
the regular school year, and an aver- 
age of only $117 for each of 100 stu- 
dents attending summer school ex- 
celusively. 

The most striking commentary on 
the injustice of the out-of-state schol- 
arship fund for Negroes is found in 
a comparison with the State scholar- 
ship fund provided by the state for 
white students to attend white private 
institutions in the State. In 1945-46, 
the State appropriated $323,196 for 
512 scholarships (at an average of 
$631 each) to five privately controlled 
white higher institutions in Maryland. 
These scholarships ranged in value 
from $170 (tuition) at Maryland In- 
stitute to $1000 (tuition, room and 
board) at St. Johns. It is difficult to 
say the least, to understand the jus- 
tice, or even the logic, of a practice 
which requires Negroes to go out of 
the State for their education on one- 
third of the stipend which a white 
student receives who attends a private 
institution within the State; or just 
as important, on one-third to two- 
fifths of the amount the State is ex- 
pending per white student in the State 
University for the same training. As 
Mr. Murphy points out the State can 
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not afford to continue such an illegal, 
and I add, unjust, practice. 

Fifth and finally, the State of 
Maryland is faced with the problem 
of either admitting Negroes to the 
graduate and professional curricula 
at Maryland which are not provided 
at Morgan and Princess Anne, or at- 
tempting the impossible task of dupli- 
cating these curricula in separate in- 
stitutions for Negroes. Segregation 
in higher education in the State is a 
matter of custom rather than law. 
And ‘‘... when the Charter of the 
University [of Maryland] was re- 
written in 1916, it was expressly pro- 
vided in the enactment of this Char- 
ter by the Legislature that there 
should be no discrimination in the 
admission of students because of 
‘race, color, or creed’.’’ (Byrd State- 
ment, p. 44.) The out-of-state scholar- 
ship plan is not only illegal but un- 
just. Thus, this problem cannot be 
solved by evasion as the Majority 
Report of the Commission attempts; 
nor by the none-too-well disguised 
demagoguery, to which President 
Byrd resorts in his ‘‘Statement’’ on 
pages 39-42. The Legislative Council 
would do well to meet this problem 
squarely and in a statcsmanlike man- 
ner by accepting Mr. Murphy’s rec- 
ommendation, rather than leave the 
problem to be solved by the courts 
with all of the dissipation of money 
and good-will which such a procedure 
might entail. It is up to the State of 
Maryland to decide whether the hands 
of the clock shall be turned back. 


Cuas. H. THompson. 





The Legal Basis for Segregated Schools in Maryland 


Harry QO. Levin 


A survey of the problem of the 
legal basis for the segregation of the 
different races in Maryland public 
schools and other state institutions of 
learning requires an investigation of 
many sources. These include the deci- 
sions of the Court of Appeals of 
Maryland, which is the State’s highest 
court; and those of all three levels 
of the United States or Federal 
courts, which are the District or trial 
courts, the intermediate Circuit 
Courts of Appeal, and the highest one, 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Both State and Federal constitu- 
tions must be consulted; and inquiry 
is necessary into legislation, includ- 
ing not only state-wide legislation 
found in the Annotated Code of Pub- 
lic General Laws, but also local legis- 
lation for the respective counties, city 
ordinances, regulations of school 
boards, bond issue legislation, and the 
biennial state budgets enacted by the 
legislature. 

The readers of this are familiar 
with the fairly recent Maryland 
Court of Appeals case of University 
of Maryland v. Murray, decided about 
a decade ago. In this case the Uni- 
versity was forced by mandamus pro- 
ceedings to admit to its Law School 
persons of all races, lacking any pro- 
vision for separate or segregated 
treatment of persons of different 
races, Under this ruling at the pres- 
ent time some twenty persons are now 
studying law who could otherwise 
have been excluded. 

Because of this familiar ruling, first 
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attention will be given herein to this 
and other cases which, more or less 
recently, in the Maryland and Fed- 
eral courts have indicated that the 
courts are zealous to guarantee free- 
dom of opportunity to all by care- 
fully scrutinizing state action in 
denying equal use of the same facili- 
ties to members of all races. 

The essential theme of these cases 
is that unless the State provides equal 
and separate accommodations for dif- 
ferent races, it must admit all to the 
sole facilities it may have provided. 
A subsidiary theme concerns the ac- 
tual equality of separate facilities if 
allegedly provided. 

These cases, of course, assume that 
a state has the constitutional power to 
provide separate facilities if they are 
truly equal in scope. Beyond that, 
the main theme of this paper will be 
to scrutinize the extant legal mate- 
rials of Maryland to see what is the 
true legal basis therein of the segre- 
gation of the races in the public 
schools, to the extent to which it is 
actually practiced ; to inquire whether 
that segregation is compulsory or 
optional under present law; and to 
note the amendment or repeal of what 
laws would make the segregation 
policy more certainly optional or per- 
haps even terminate it. If the latter 
were so then the equal use of all facil- 
ities by the same races would be 
mandatory. 

After discussion of the case law of 
the subject will come, in that order, a 
treatment of the constitutional pro- 
visions, of the local legislation for the 
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different sub-divisions of the state, 
and of the statewide or general laws 
in question. There will thus be con- 
sidered the related questions of the 
right of the state to insist on segrega- 
tion as the various laws now stand, 
and the duty to provide truly equal 
facilities for the segregated races if 
segregation is practiced. 


Tue Decisions oF CourRTS 
University of Maryland v. Murray 


Most significant of the local Mary- 
land cases on the question of segre- 
gated schools is the above named case, 
169 Md. 478, 182 A. 590, 103 A. L. R. 
706 (1935). In that case, Donald G. 
Murray, a duly qualified citizen of 
Baltimore, Maryland, otherwise eli- 
gible to enter the University of Mary- 
land Law School, sought admission 
and was denied it because of his race 
and their policy of limiting enroll- 
ment to members of the white race. 
He sought a writ of mandamus to 
compel his admission. The trial court, 
Judge Eugene O’Dunne, granted his 
petition and ordered his admission. 
This was allowed, pending an appeal 
by the University to the Court of 
Appeals of Maryland. 


That court affirmed the granting of ,J 


mandamus. It found that the Law 
School of the University of Maryland 
was a state agency, despite that con- 
siderable of its income came from 
tuition fees rather than from State 
appropriations. Thus, being a state 
agency, it came within the equal pro- 


tection of the laws clause of the Four- f 


teenth Amendment of the United 
States Constitution. It was held that 
this latter clause required a state to 
furnish equal facilities for legal edu- 
cation to members of all races when- 
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ever it provided such facilities from 
‘public funds, and that the University 
of a state ought so to provide unless 
the state otherwise provided equal 
facilities for members of a race sought 
to be excluded. 

There being no separate law school 
provided for the members of the ex- 
cluded race, the court held that all 
races must be admitted to that of the 
University unless the state had other- 
wise provided equal facilities. The 
argument was made and rejected that 
the state had so provided such equal 
facilities by making available a few 
possible scholarships for out-of-state 
study of law and other professions by 
those otherwise to be excluded from 
the state University. It ruled that 
these did not afford equality of treat- 
ment because of the added expense of 
travelling to or living at the nearest 
out-of-state schools to which the re- 
cipients might go. They also empha- 
sized the fact that a scholarship hold- 
er would be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to learn the local details of the 
Maryland law as taught at the state 
University and to become acquainted 
with the Maryland courts by studying 

| law at the state University. 
_| The court also rejected the argu- 
Pment that the proper remedy for the 
' petitioner lay in a proceeding to com- 
' pel the establishment of a separate 
' law school for the excluded races, 
; pointing out that there was no author- 
ization therefor and no official agency 
’ set up to create one. 
The court’s rejection of these two 
; arguments against the exclusion of 
‘ the petitioner assumes added signifi- 
Peance in the light of the Supreme 
nee handling of similar points, 
each perhaps even stronger for the 











exclusion, in the Gatnes case next to 
be treated. 

The Murray case was not appealed 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States by the University, and possibly 
could not have been. Murray was then 
allowed to continue in the Law School 
and graduate, as have others since 
then. 

While, as of the time of its decision, 
the attitude of the Supreme Court of 
the United States was still in doubt, 
later to be solved, yet the Murray 
ease did commit the Court of Appeals 
of Maryland to the idea that the ex- 
clusion of any one race from a state 
educational facility, or the exercise 
of any segregation policy, at least re- 
quired that truly equal facilities, not 
merely pretended ones, should be af- 
forded those sought to be excluded. 

It remained for another case, to be 
discussed next, to complete the picture 
and to obtain a similar ruling from 
the Supreme Court, binding on all 
states, and applying similar limita- 
tions. 


State of Missourt ex rel Gaines v. 
Canada, Registrar 


The above named case, 350 U.S. 
337, 59 S. Ct. 232, 83 L. Ed. 208 
(1938) may be regarded as a sequel 
to and companion of the Murray case. 
The Murray case won a victory 
against exclusion without the neces- 
sity of taking the appeal to the Su- 
preme Court. Thus another ‘‘test 
case’’ became inevitable in order to 
take the problem the whole way to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States to get that Court’s final word 
in the matter. 

In that case, as in the Murray case, 
the University of Missouri, a state in- 
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stitution, and the Law School thereof, 
then had a policy of admitting only 
whites. Petitioner Gaines had sought 
admission and was excluded because 
of his race. As had been the case in 
Maryland, provision had been made 
for out-of-state scholarships for those 
otherwise excluded. Unlike in the 
Murray case, both the trial court and 
the state Supreme Court denied the 
petition for mandamus, and an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States was necessary. This Court 
granted a petition for certiorari to 
entertain the appeal and, after a hear- 
ing, reversed the lower ruling and 
ordered the petitioner admitted to 
the Law School unless other adequate 
provisions should be made for his 
legal education within the state. Jus- 
tices McReynolds and Butler dis- 
sented. 

Despite the fact that there were two 
factors more favorable to the exclu- 
sion than in the Maryland Murray 
case, the Court nevertheless granted 
the same relief. It thus established 
as a matter of Supreme Court law the 
doctrine that the Maryland court had 
earlier recognized. This was to the 
effect that the ‘‘equal protection of 
the laws’’ requires that a state shall 
admit all races to educational facili- 
ties it provides unless it provides 
truly equal though separate facilities. 

These two factors were (1) that the 
neighboring law schools, to which 
scholarship holders might be ad- 
mitted, taught law more nearly like 
the way it was taught at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, and (2) that, unlike 
in Maryland, a provision appeared in 
the state laws apparently empowering 
the Curators of the University of Mis- 
souri to set up separate departments 
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in the event that the separate State 
school (Lincoln University) had not 
done so. 

The Supreme Court rejected the 
argument that the method of law 
teaching in the schools of four neigh- 
boring states to which petitioner 
might be admitted under scholarship 
was substantially similar to that of 
the Missouri state University. They 
pointed out that the advantages of 
local education included study of 
local law, observation of the local 
courts, and the prestige afforded by 
having attended the state University 
law school. 

Thus in even a stronger case than 
the Maryland Murray case, the Su- 
preme Court rejected a pretended 
equality of opportunity. So it was 
with the idea that the proper relief 
lay in ordering the establishment of 
a separate law school. Where the 
Maryland court had rejected that 
idea, lacking any machinery even 
latent for doing so, the Supreme 
Court similarly did so in the face of 
an hypothetical provision for doing 
so, not yet acted upon. It faced the 
reality that equality of opportunity 
means a real equality, not merely a 
promised one. 


Kerr et al v. Enoch Pratt Free 
Library of Baltimore City et al 


More recent than the Murray case 
is the above one, 54 F’. Supp. 514 (D. 
C.D.Md.1944), reversed 149 F. 212 
(C.C.A. 4th, 1945), certiorari denied 
66 S. Ct. 26. In that case petitioner, 
through self and parent, sought ad- 
mission to the Library Training Class 
of the above named institution, the 
free library of Baltimore City. The 
trial or District Court (Judge Ches- 


nut) found the Library not to be a 
public institution and thus ruled that 
it was not subject to the normal con- 
stitutional requirement applicable to 
state activity that persons of all races 
should be admitted, and so it denied 
the relief sought. 

On appeal to the United States Cir- 
suit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit, the above ruling of Judge 
Chesnut at trial was reversed. That 
Court, through Judge Soper, ruled 
that the Pratt Library was an instru- 
mentality of the State of Maryland, 
and thus was subject to the provisions 
of the equal protection of the laws 
clause, so that the petitioner in the 
case was entitled to be admitted to the 
Library Training Class, a state pro- 
vided facility, no other equal facility 
for training librarians having been 
provided by the state. 

The relief had been sought not only 
under the ‘‘equal protection of the 
laws’’ clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the United States 
Constitution, but also under the Civil 
Rights Act, U.S.C.A., Title 8, Sec. 43, 
which had implemented that amend- 
ment. The Circuit Court pointed out 
that whereas the Library had started 
out as a private benefaction of the 
donor, Enoch Pratt, yet it had ac- 
tually been taken over and then was 
being managed by the City of Balti- 
more, a municipal corporation of the 
State of Maryland. So it had become 
a public instrumentality within the 
usual requirements thereto applicable 
of equal protection of the laws. In this 
respect the Library had had a history 
comparable to that of the University 
of Maryland prior to the time of the 
parallel Murray case. That institution 
had also first been a private one, but 
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later was taken over by the state and 
then managed as a public one. 

There were at least two interesting 
features of the Pratt Inbrary case, 
indicative of careful judicial scrutiny 
of subterfuges used in an attempt to 
accomplish exclusion of races without 
the provision of truly equal facilities. 
One was the Court’s rejection of the 
idea that the Library’s having ac- 
tually appointed for service two per- 
sons of the race sought to be excluded, 
without having them take the train- 
ing course, would suffice. The other 
was the interesting factor that the 
case was argued on appeal by pri- 
vate counsel, other than members of 
the City Solicitor’s staff. This, no 
doubt, was in order to be consistent 
with the contention that the Library 
was a private, not a public institution, 
and so not subject to the normal re- 
quirement, applicable to the latter, of 
the equal protection of the laws. But 
the Court, nevertheless, found it to be 
a public institution. 


Clark v. Maryland Institute 


It is to be noted that in both the 
University of Maryland and the Pratt 
Library Cases, the courts rejected 
the subterfuges that the particular in- 
stitutions were private, not public, 
when that argument was advanced to 
justify the exclusion of certain races 
without the provision of equal facili- 
ties otherwise. It is accepted law, of 
course, that a purely private institu- 
tion may choose to admit only the 
members of certain races unless spe- 
cial legislation (lacking in Maryland) 
shall otherwise provide, Booker v. 
Grand Rapids Medical College, 156 
Mich. 95, 120 N. W. 589, 24 L.R.A. 
N.S. 447 (1909). 


An earlier Maryland Court of Ap- 
peals case than even the Murray one, 
the one cited above in the heading 
herein, 87 Md, 643, 41 A. 126 (1898), 
however, ruled in favor of racial ex- 
clusion in favor of a partly publicly 
supported institution. This was a case 
where it was more plausible to set it 
up as a private, rather than a public 
school. As no appeal was there taken 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the decision still stands until 
overruled by one of its decisions, yet 
to come, to the contrary. 

In that case the Maryland Institute, 
a private corporation for instruction 
in the mechanic arts, contracted with 
the City of Baltimore whereby the 
City would pay over certain public 
funds in consideration that the In- 
stitute would educate a certain num- 
ber of persons on scholarships, subject 
to appointment by members of the 
City Council. At the time of the 
contract, to the knowledge of the 
City, the Institute had a policy of 
racial exclusion. 

The Court held that a private edu- 
cational institution which receives 
publie aid, but is not a part of the 
public school system, might lawfully 
apply a racial exclusion policy, and 
that the provisions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment applied only to state ac- 
tion, which this was held not to in- 
volve. The distinction is, of course, 
that there was far less control of the 
actual affairs of the Institute at that 
time than prevailed for the University 
of Maryland and the Pratt Library at 
the respective times of those cases. 

The line between the mere subsidiz- 
ing of a private institution which has 
a racial exclusion policy, which seems 
permissible as long as the doctrine of 
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the Institute case stands unreversed 
by the Supreme Court, and actual 
management of the institution with 
forbidden racial exclusion is, at best, 
a shadowy one. The history of the 
University of Maryland and the Pratt 
Library, each originally a private in- 
stitution, bears this out. The State 
still continues to grant subsidies to 
other private institutions having ex- 
clusion policies and as long as the 
doctrine of the case stands it will be 
able in that slight way to continue 
a policy of racial exclusion without 
the need for providing equal facilities. 
It may be that when a direct attack 
on the doctrine of the case is made 
and taken to the Supreme Court, that 
a rule will emerge that a state cannot 
expend public money on private in- 
stitutions which do have a racial ex- 
clusion policy. 

Such an attack was indicated as 
part of the alternative relief sought 
in the Pratt Library case wherein the 
petitioner’s father, as a taxpayer, 
sought the relief of enjoining appro- 
priation of public funds to the Li- 
brary if it be found a private insti- 
tution. But, of course, the actual 
form of decision of that case, favor- 
able to the petitioner on the ground 
that the Library was a public insti- 
tution, made the alternative point 
moot and left it to be finally decided 
in some other case directly aimed at a 
private institution. 


Williams v. Zimmerman 


In this case, 172 Md. 563, 192 A. 
353 (1937), an inconclusive one, the 
question of what constitutes truly 
equal facilities offered when there is 
a policy of racial exclusion as to cer- 
tain institutions was presented. But 


as it developed, it was unnecessary 
for the Court to answer it inasmuch 
as they were enabled to deny the re- 
lief sought on other grounds. 

At the time of this case, Baltimore 
County (neighboring to and almost 
surrounding Baltimore City, itself 
having the status of a county) had 
high schools for white persons only. 
It made no provision as such for per- 
sons of other races, otherwise excluded 
from those high schools. It did pur- 
port to provide to pay the tuition for 
such persons, otherwise qualified, as 
wished to attend schools in the neigh- 
boring Baltimore City, wherein were 
provided separate schools for the ex- 
cluded races. These schools admitted 
non-residents of Baltimore City on the 
payment of tuition fees, and it was 
the policy of Baltimore thus to pay 
the fees. 

As a condition precedent thereto, 
however, the County required an ex- 
amination to determine the fitness of 
the particular person to go ahead with 
higher education than provided in 
the County schools. In the case in 
question, the petitioner, who had 
completed the seven grades of sep- 
arate school provided in the County, 
allegedly failed the examination 
given, one which was supposedly given 
to children of all races. Despite this 
failure, the child in question was ac- 
ceptable to the City schools, and ac- 
tually attended them until the failure 
of payment by anyone of the neces- 
sary tuition caused it to leave and 
return to repeat the last year of the 
separate County school. Again the 
examination was taken, and failed, 
although by a closer margin, where- 
upon this case was brought to compel 
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admission to the white County high 
school. 


The trial and appellate courts both 
denied the relief sought, for an ap- 
parent variety of reasons. The prin- 
cipal one was the finding of lack of 
sufficient evidence showing that the 
test given, allegedly to persons of all 
races as a condition to going ahead 
for more education, was discrimina- 
tory against persons of the race of 
the petitioner. The point is debatable 
whether the test was so framed as to 
be discriminatory. This is particularly 
so inasmuch as children of the white 
race were examined at their own 
schools, amid familiar surroundings, 
and those of other races at a central 
point. Yet by putting it on that mat- 
ter of an equal application to all races 
of standards of eligibility for being 
afforded higher education, the Court 
was able to avoid having to decide the 
more debatable question. 


The question is whether it is suffi- 
cient to hold out the opportunity to 
persons who are qualified for higher 
education merely to go to the insti- 
tutions of a neighboring county, with 
tuition paid, when the county is pro- 
viding a local institution for similar 
education of white persons only. It 
is at least arguable that, when either 
the Maryland Court of Appeals or 
Supreme Court of the United States 
reaches the problem squarely, on a 
petition by a person qualified for a 
higher education, the Murray and 
Gaines cases will dictate a conclusion 
that the County must provide sep- 
arate institutions within its borders 
or admit all races to the single one 
set up. 

For both of those cases emphasized 
the inadequacy of merely buying the 


excluded races an education beyond 
the borders of the jurisdiction in ques- 
tion. To be sure, distinctions may be 
observed with respect to the lesser dis- 
similarity between high school educa- 
tion in neighboring counties and legal 
education in neighboring states; and 
to the lesser transportation difficul- 
ties involved. These may make the 
‘‘scholarship’’ idea acceptable for 
high school, though not for legal edu- 
cation. On the other hand, the very 
fact that county boards of education 
have autonomy in the matter may 
make much more applicable the idea 
that it is not a constitutional equiva- 
lent merely to purchase an education 
beyond the borders in an institution 
that will admit members of the ex- 
cluded race. 


To the extent to which the coun- 
ties have been set up as operating 
units to provide education, they are, 
by the same token, subject to the con- 
stitutional requirement that they 
must, themselves, afford equal facili- 
ties to all races in matters for which 
they have decided to afford any at all. 
If a state, as a state, cannot suffi- 
ciently comply with constitutional 
requirements by sending the person 
without the state for education, it 
would seem that neither can a county, 
as a county, do so. 


Equalization of Teachers’ Salaries* 

The three cases here include those 
which recently have served to keep the 
segregation policy within bounds by 
requiring equal scales of pay for 
teachers of all races. Prior thereto 
the established minimum salary scales 


*Mills v. Lowndes et al, Mills v. Board of 
Education of Anne Arundel County et al, 
and Alston v. School Board of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, 
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unfairly discriminated in favor of 
white teachers in white schools, by fix- 
ing minimum salaries for them at 
higher levels than those set for teach- 
ers in schools for the other races. 


While the usual statutory provi- 
sions referred to the race of the 
teacher, in fixing the higher scale for 
whites, and to the race of the pupils 
in fixing the other and lower level, 
yet, as the courts pointed out, in 
effect it came to be a discrimination 
both as to the race of the teacher and 
of the pupil. This was because in 
practice only white persons were 
taught in white schools and only per- 
sons of other races in the separate ones 
which were subject to the lower salary 
scale, until the litigation in question. 

In the first case above, 26 F. Supp. 
792 (1939), Mills, a teacher in one of 
the Anne Arundel County separate 
public schools, brought a proceeding 
in the United States District Court of 
Maryland for an injunction against 
the continuance of the policy of pay- 
ing the lower salaries to the teachers 
discriminated against. The Court 
recognized that the discrimination 
was unlawful under the ‘‘equal pro- 
tection of the laws’’ clause. But it 
found that the case was an inappro- 
priate one for relief, in that, among 


other reasons, the suit should have 


been brought directly against the 
county board of education in ques- 
tion, which actually exercised the 
function of fixing salaries, rather than 
against the state board, a merely su- 
pervisory body. 

The Court’s opinion reflected that 
the School Board of Baltimore City 
had already voluntarily equalized the 
salaries, and it referred to and dis- 
tinguished some still earlier litigation, 


Thomas v. Field, 143 Md. 128, 122 A. 
25 (1923), where an attempt by man- 
damus to compel the equalization at 
that time had failed on the ground 
that the Ordinance of Estimates had 
merely conferred a discretion on the 
school board to do so, which discretion 
they had as yet declined to use, and 
were not compelled by mandamus to 
exercise. 

As a result of the above opinion by 
Judge Chesnut, Mills then brought 
the second case, 30 F. Supp. 245 
(1939), directly against the School 
Board of Anne Arundel County, and 
was there successful in obtaining an 
injunction against the School Board’s 
discriminating as to salaries on ac- 
count of race or color. The decree was 
qualified so as still to leave the Board 
discretion in finding as to the profes- 
sional rank and attainment of the 
individual in question, so long as there 
was no discrimination as to race and 
color. 

No appeal from this ruling was 
pressed by the Board, for the appar- 
ent reason that a parallel case from 
Virginia, the third one set out above, 
112 F. 2d. 992, 180 A. L. R. 1506 
(1940) was pending, where a similar 
action had been brought in Norfolk to 
end the racial discrimination in teach- 
ers’ salaries. The District Court hav- 
ing denied the relief, an appeal was 
taken to the Cireuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Fourth Circuit, the same Court 
to which the Mills case might have 
been appealed. In the Alston case the 
Circuit Court of Appeals reversed 
the Virginia District Court and held 
the discrimination to be unconstitu- 
tional. In that case Judge Parker’s 
opinion reached the same conclusion 
on the merits of both of Judge Ches- 
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nut’s opinions, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States having de- 
clined to entertain an appeal (Cert. 
den, 61 S. Ct. 755) it became estab- 
lished law that discrimination in 
teachers’ salaries is as unconstitu- 
tional as exclusion of other races from 
schools without providing equal facil- 
ities. 

These equal facilities thus come to 
mean the right to be taught by teach- 
ers who are as well paid for their 
qualification and experience as those 
teaching in the purely white schools. 

The Federal Courts’ application of 
the ‘‘equal protection of the laws’’ 
clause to salary discrimination thus 
has removed such an inequity both in 
the economic status of the teacher be- 
cause of race, and in the quality of 
instruction received, as that might 
vary because of the lesser pay given 
one group, were the former discrimi- 
nation still to be tolerated. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 
Providing for Segregation 


Inquiry discloses that the segrega- 
tion of races in schools is not made 
necessary by any constitutional provi- 
sion, either Federal or State. Edu- 
cation is strictly a state function in 
the American governmental scene, but 
the exercise of that function by the 
state, like that of any function, must 
be in strict conformity to both the 
local state and the overall Federal 
Constitutions. 

Quite the opposite of providing for 
segregation, the Federal Constitution, 
as pointed out below, contains as its 
only reference to the problem the ap- 
plicable provisions which limit the 
policy of segregation. This requires, 
as a condition precedent, if the state 


does wish to deny to all races admis- 
sion to the facilities provided, that it 
must provide equal though separate 
ones for races otherwise excluded. 
This is the ‘‘equal protection of the 
laws’’ clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution, adopted at the close of the 
Civil War in order to insure to the 
then-newly-liberated race the benefits 
of the freedom for which that War 
was fought on their behalf. Rather 
than to be necessary under the Fed- 
eral Constitution, segregation is sus- 
pect thereunder. 

Neither does the present State Con- 
stitution of 1867 (as amended) nor 
any of its predecessors make segre- 
gation of the races necessary there- 
under, although it fails to contain any 
provision equivalent to that of the 
Federal Constitution to limit the 
power of the legislature or other 
proper body to provide therefor. Thus 
it is neutral in that matter. 


The Constitutions of Maryland 
since the American Revolution have 
contained relatively little about edu- 
cation, no doubt because state pro- 
vided public school education was 
practically non-existent at the time 
of the Revolution, and was but little 
developed up to the Civil War period, 
the time of the two most recent State 
Constitutions. Maryland has had four 
State Constitutions since the Revolu- 
tion, those of 1776, 1851, 1864, and 
1867—the last one with amendments 
being currently in force. 

The original State Constitution of 
1776 contained nothing about educa- 
tion at all. First mention thereof, 
without using the word, occurred in 
1851, wherein the Declaration of 
Rights, Article 41, enjoined the Legis- 
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lature to ‘‘encourage the diffusion of 
knowledge and virtue,’’ among other 
things. 

The Constitution of 1864, in the 
Declaration of Rights, Article 48, 
provided for that Article to read as it 
now does (same numbering in the 
Constitution of 1867) by inserting 
into the phraseology of 1851 a provi- 
sion for the ‘‘extension of a judicious 
system of general education”’ so that 
the Article now reads (as then) : 


Art. 43. That the Legislature ought to 
encourage the diffusion of knowledge and 
virtue, the extension of a judicious system 
of general education, the promotion of litera- 
ture, the arts, sciences, agriculture, com- 
merce and manufactures, and the general 
amelioration of the conditions of the 
people. 


That Constitution (1864) also con- 
tained in Article VIII, Sections 1 
through 6, provisions establishing a 
state system of public education, in- 
cluding much detail that, under the 
following 1867 Constitution and 
statutes passed thereunder, is now left 
to legislative enactment in providing 
thereby the details of the Maryland 
educational system. None of the pro- 
visions of this more extensive Con- 
stitutional detail for public educa- 
tion refers to or in any way provides 
for the segregation of the races. This 
might be obvious from the fact that 
the Constitution was adopted by 
popular vote only through the pre- 
dominant majority returned from ab- 
sentee ballots of Union soldiers, and 
was a ‘‘pro-Union’’ document. 

The present State Constitution of 
1867, which shortly thereafter re- 
placed the one of 1864, continued the 
Declaration of Rights proviso set out 
above, but substituted for the older 


more extensive provisions of Article 
VIII, those now found in Article 
VIII, Sections 1, 2, and 3, which pro- 
vide merely that a system of free 
public schools should be established ; 
for the continuance of the system 
then in force; and that the School 
Fund should be inviolate. 

Thus neither the Federal nor the 
State Constitution requires or dic- 
tates a state policy of segregation of 
the races in schools. Rather, as 
pointed out below, the Federal Con- 
stitution imposes strict limitations on 
any such policy as the state may de- 
cree by merely statutory authority 
capable of variation by mere legisla- 
tive enactment. 

In fact, nothing could be accom- 
plished to further any state policy of 
segregation by having it written into 
the state constitution, other than to 
make it that much more difficult to 
amend or repeal. Any state consti- 
tutional provisions attempting to limit 
the educational opportunities of all 
races would as much have to comply 
with the Federal Constitution, in- 
cluding the ‘‘equal protection of the 
laws’’ clause, as would mere state 
legislation in that regard. On occa- 
sion, the U. S. Supreme Court has 
subjected state constitutional provi- 
sions to the same requirements as state 
legislation under the Federal Consti- 
tution. 


Timiting Segregation 

While neither the Federal nor the 
State Constitution makes segregation 
necessary, it is only the former which 
provides any limitation thereon, as 
the latter does not contain in explicit 
language the clause of the Federal 
Constitution which restricts segrega- 
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tion and prevents a state from deny- 
ing its facilities to all races. 

The clause in question is the ‘‘equal 
protection of the laws’’ one of the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the United 
States Constitution, the one used in 
the cases set out above both to restrict 
any actual state policy of segregation 
and to make necessary the equal use 
of the same facilities by all races when 
no separate facilities are actually pro- 
vided. 

This clause reads (U. S. Const., 
Amend. XIV, Par. 1): ‘‘No State 
shall ... deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws.’’ 

This provision appears in the same 
paragraph of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment with three other famous consti- 
tutional guarantees, that of United 
States citizenship for all persons born 
therein, the ‘‘privileges and immuni- 
ties’’ clause, and the ‘‘due process’’ 
clause, all of which, in other connec- 
tions, have protected citizens against 
unjust treatment by the states, much 
as has the ‘‘equal protection’’ clause 
brought such equality of educational 
opportunity as is now afforded. 

The entire Fourteenth Amendment 
shares, along with the Thirteenth 
abolishing slavery, and the Fifteenth 
guaranteeing the electoral franchise 
to all races, the position of being 
among the so-called ‘‘post-Civil War’’ 
amendments which wrote into the 
Constitution the racial protections 
that had been fought for in the War 
then just concluded. 

As the cases above point out, inter 
alia, the trend of United States Su- 
preme Court decision, binding on-the 
states whatsoever their local policies, 
is that the states must admit all races 


to any sole facilities provided for edu- 
cation, and. will be permitted (though 
not required) to segregate, and main- 
tain separate facilities, so long as 
those provided for races other than 
white are equal in quality to those 
provided for members of the white 
race. This, of course, leaves for deci- 
sion in any given situation, the ques- 
tion of what are equal facilities when- 
ever a state denies admission of all 
races to any one facility and claims 
that equal-though-separate ones have 
been provided. 


LEGISLATION 
Local Legislation, Bond Issues, 
Ordinances, and Regulations 


Because of the fact that much of 
Maryland statutory detail involves 
legislation applicable only to particu- 
lar counties, but not to the entire 
state, study of the legal basis of segre- 
gated schools suggests a first inquiry 
into whether there is anything in 
these separately applicable statutes 
which dictates particular policies for 
the various counties and sub-divisions. 

The most recent compilation of the 
so-called Public Local Laws for all the 
various counties of the State, that 
were published in 1930, discloses a 
few references to the matter of segre- 
gation. But further inquiry into the 
amendatory enactments of the various 
sessions of the Legislature since then 
indicates that most of these have been 
subsequently repealed, so that all 
matters now appertaining to segrega- 
tion in the schools are handled by 
State-wide laws. Some of these re- 
pealers were indicated to have been 
passed, because the local provisions 
had become inconsistent with later 
adopted State-wide regulations ; others 
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no doubt because the litigation about 
equality of pay had made obsolete 
local statutes otherwise providing a 
discrimination. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
such now obsolete references to segre- 
gation or discrimination were on the 
books at the time of the publication 
of the Code. For instance, in Anne 
Arundel County, Code P.L.L. (1930) 
Art. 2, Sec. 457, there was a reference 
to the power of the trustees to fix the 
hours of the ‘‘white public school of 
Annapolis, without any similar pro- 
vision for the separate one, although 
its existence was thus implicitly rec- 
ognized. This was repealed by the 
Act of 1945, Chapter 137. So, too, 
did Anne Arundel County have a 
local provision for salaries for 
‘‘white’’ teachers only, Code P.L.L. 
(1930) Art. 2, See. 459, now repealed 
by Act of 1945, Chapter 136. 

Similarly, Cecil County had had a 
provision, Code P.L.L. (1930) Art. 
8, Secs. 434-438, fixing a salary scale 
for ‘‘white’’ teachers, amended in 
Act of 1933, Chapter 249, and Act of 
1935, Chapter 185, and repealed by 
Act of 1945, Chapter 311. 

So, Frederick County had had a 
provision, Code P.L.L. (1930) Art. 
11, See. 716, now repealed by Act of 
1943, Chapter 91, which had allowed 
the Commissioners to pay the trifling 
sum of $250 per year to the teachers 
of a parochial school for educating 
the children of races excluded from 
the white public schools, 

Montgomery County’s provision, 
Code P.L. (1930) Art. 16, Sec. 864, 
fixing salaries for teachers in ‘‘white 
schools’’ only, has apparently not 
been repealed, although it is now ob- 


solete under the litigation referred to 
above ending the discrimination in 
teachers’ salaries because of race. 

Beyond these, mostly now obsolete, 
the local legislation for the separate 
counties and Baltimore City does not 
any longer bear particularly on segre- 
gation, although the provisions of cer- 
tain statutes authorizing bond issues 
for the construction or repair of 
schools occasionally reflect the policy 
by stipulating specific amounts to be 
used for schools described as white or 
separate. Typical of these, among a 
greater number not completely tabu- 
lated, are Act of 1935, Chapter 569, 
for Kent County, and Act of 1931, 
Chapter 234, for Prince George’s 
County. 

Baltimore City is the one local gov- 
ernment unit in the State empowered 
to legislate for itself, through ordi- 
nanees of the City Council, and ref- 
erence to them will disclose instances 
wherein the segregation policy has 
been used. Typical is the recent action 
creating junior colleges for veterans, 
whereby it was provided in the ordi- 
nance that there should be one white 
and one separate junior college, to 
be respectively located at high schools 
already established on a segregated 
basis. 

Then, of course, the respective ac- 
tions of the various school boards, 
whether of Baltimore City or of the 
various counties, must also be re- 
garded as a species of local legisla- 
tion to the extent that such action, by 
establishing or regulating segregated 
schools, does assert the constitutional 
power so to provide, insofar as the 
separate facilities are constitutionally 
equal. 
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State-wide Legislation 

It is to the state-wide legislation 
of Maryland that one must look for 
whatever legal basis there is of a 
policy of segregation of the races in 
Maryland schools. Some of that legis- 
lation, as found in the most recent 
1939 Annotated Code of the Public 
General Laws, has been repealed, al- 
though what is left, if anything, gives 
a legal basis to such segregation as is 
practiced. 

The Act of 1941, Chapter 515, re- 
pealed the provisions of Code, Art. 
77, Sees. 194, 195 which, until re- 
pealed, had provided on a state-wide 
basis for a discriminatory scale of 
minimum salaries for teachers in 
other than white schools. The re- 
pealer, no doubt, reflects the litigation 
set out above in which such discrimi- 
nation was held unconstitutional. 

So did the Act of 1945, Chapter 
596, repeal the previous provisions of 
Code, Art. 77, Secs. 202-203, which 
had made provisions for separate in- 
dustrial schools. This repealer was 
primarily enacted because the matter 
is now being handled by general state 
laws and because sufficient provision 
had been made in the general state 
budgetary provisions, 

Implicitly recognizing the idea of 
segregation in the statute, Code, Art. 
77, See. 252, which originally estab- 
lished the separate State Normal 
School at Bowie (then called State 
Normal School No. 3), similarly, the 
legislation, now codified in Code, Art. 
65A, Secs. 1 to 13, for the State man- 
agement of Morgan College as a sep- 
arate institution, reflects the State’s 
adoption of segregation as a policy to 
the extent to which that college offers 
courses equivalent to those of the Uni- 


versity of Maryland. This action 
grew out of the Act of 1935, Chapter 
557, which had established a Commis- 
sion on Higher Education. 

An act of the legislature which 
recognized and corrected a temporary 
racial discrimination was the Act of 
1941, Chapter 566, now Code Supp., 
Art. 77, Sec. 109A, which extended to 
the staff of Morgan College the privi- 
leges of the State Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Plan, which had earlier been 
given to the staff of the University of 
Maryland by Code, Art. 77, Sec. 109. 

For that matter, the idea of racial 
segregation seems to be implicit in 
Code, Art. 49B, Sees. 4 to 10, provid- 
ing for out-of-state scholarships for 
persons of races otherwise sought to 
be excluded from state schools; and 
of Code, Art. 49B, Sees. 1, 2, 3, which 
creates the so-called ‘‘Inter-racial 
Commission.’’ Segregation seems more 
implicit in the former. 

Just as the bond issues for the 
erection and repair of schools, men- 
tioned above, frequently assume a 
policy of segregation by stipulating 
that specified sums should be for 
white or separate schools, the biennial 
state budgets in itemizing appropria- 
tions frequently so assume by so stip- 
ulating. All of these have not been 
tabulated, but the most recent one, for 
instance, Act of 1945, Chapter 893, 
had at page 1312, separate items for 
scholarships ($25,000) and for the 
Inter-racial Commission ($8,000) and, 
as well, at the places for those insti- 
tutions, separate mention of Morgan 
State College and of the Princess 
Anne branch of the University of 
Maryland, the latter also a segregated 
institution. 

But, finally, the true statutory basis 
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of segregation in the Maryland 
schools, at least in the grade and high 
schools, is to be found by reading 
together Code, Art. 77, Sec. 111, and 
Code, Art. 77, Secs. 192 and 193. The 
former provides that all white youth 
between 6 and 21 shall be admitted 
to the public schools. The latter pro- 
vides that county boards of education 
shall establish one or more separate 
schools in each election district for 
children of other races between 6 and 
20 (note the discrepancy as to 20 year 
olds), to be open 180 days or nine 
months a year, provided that the 
racial population of the district shall 
in the board’s judgment warrant such 
establishment. 

Thus, in the last analysis, the legal 
basis of segregation in the Maryland 
grade and high schools is that it is 
permissive, not mandatory. This is so 
because the board, by deciding that 
the population does not warrant a 
separate school, may thus abandon 
the segregation policy, because, if it 
does’so decide not to maintain a sep- 
arate one it must then, under the 
law of the cases above (unless equal 
facilities are otherwise provided), ad- 
mit persons of all races to the single 
school provided. 

Of course, this is subject to the 
caveat that a board may be allowed to 
maintain fewer separate schools, and 
to concentrate the excluded races into 
them. Whether a board could main- 
tain but one separate school for the 
whole county, while having one or 
more white ones in each district, is 
but a phase of the problem still left 
unanswered in the case of Williams v. 
Zimmerman, i.e., whether it is an ade- 
quate provision of equal facilities to 
arrange for education in the separate 
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schools of another county. This is 
actually being done on a statewide 
basis now, because of the fact that 
there are three state normal colleges 
for whites, located in different areas 
of the state, but only one separate 
one to which persons of the separated 
race must come from all over the 
state. 

Be that as it may, the statutes so 
read, that by the exercise of discre- 
tion in not providing separate schools 
or any other equal facilities, the 
school boards may under present law 
put an end to segregation, because 
unless separate or other equal facili- 
ties are provided, all races must, un- 
der case law doctrine, be admitted to 
the sole facilities if they are provided. 


CoNncLUSION 


In conclusion, let it be said, that a 
study of the Maryland legal materials 
applicable to the segregated school 
problem discloses that such segrega- 
tion policy as public officials may wish 
to impose is not only not necessary 
constitutionally, but, rather, is se- 
verely restricted by principles of 
American constitutional law. It is 
only permissible, and that within 
strict constitutional limits, to segre- 
gate the races. 

Such segregation as there is re- 
sults from state legislation which as- 
sumes the policy in bond issue legisla- 
tion, appropriation bills, and certain 
statewide legislation which permits, 
rather than requires the policy to be 
put in force, by permitting the estab- 
lishment of separate schools when a 
judgment is made as to the necessity 
from the standpoint of racial popula- 
tion, Statewide legislation creating 
and providing for the management of 
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separate institutions of a higher level 
also represents the making of such a 
judgment. 

Even to the extent to which such a 
judgment as to maintaining the sep- 
arate schools is tolerated or is in 
force, the courts have been zealous to 
restrict the segregation policy by re- 
quiring, as a condition to the exclu- 
sion from the white facilities that the 
separate ones maintained shall be 
truly equal in scope. Thus, for lack of 
any separate library training facili- 
ties, and because provision for out-of- 
state scholarships does not equal local 
training in law, it has been deter- 
mined that all races must be admitted 
to the library, legal, and other profes- 
sional facilities which the state af- 
fords. Within the framework of sep- 
arate facilities, for grade and high 
school education, where a minimum 
salary scale is to be guaranteed 
either race, teachers of all races, in 
schools for all races must be guaran- 
teed the same minima for the same 
qualifications, 

While it has been determined that 
it is not the equivalent of affording 
library school training by appointing 
librarians without training, or of legal 
education by granting scholarships for 
oue-of-state education, it still remains 
to be decided what the cases above 
have left undecided, whether it is 
the equivalent of high school educa- 
tion to send the student to another 
county with tuition paid, and whether 


it complies with the constitution to 
appropriate public money to private 
schools that have a policy of racial 
exclusion. 

Considerable has been done in the 
way of minimizing the segregation 
policy of the state and any attempt 
at exclusion of all races from educa- 
tional facilities, although there still 
remain some problems to be solved. 
As the law now stands, segregation 
seems indicated as a state policy, al- 
though only as a permissive one for 
two separate reasons (1) the discre- 
tion in the governing bodies of the 
various school boards and institutions 
not to organize and finance segregated 
onees, and (2) the constitutional 
necessity, supervised by the courts, of 
admitting all races to any facilities 
intended only for whites alone if no 
truly equivalent separate facilities be 
provided. 

In the last analysis, the principal 
guarantee of such equality of educa- 
tional opportunity as is now given all 
races in Maryland, as in the rest of 
America, lies in the watchfulness of 
the courts, both state and Federal, 
over the point of what constitutes 
genuine equality of education when- 
ever segregation as a state policy is 
asserted. Because only if the state 
otherwise provides what the courts 
will accept as true equivalence of op- 
portunity will the courts tolerate any 
exclusion of any race from any facil- 
ity provided. 








The Nature of Race Relations: A Critique 


OLIVER C. Cox 


In a recent article in Social Forces 
Professor M. F. Ashley Montagu has 
made a studied attempt to define the 
nature of race relations.1 Since Mr. 
Montagu has written very much on 
this subject? and since this article 
brings into focus his major conelu- 
sions, there should be some value in 
an examination of their validity. 
Moreover, there should probably be an 
added justification for this critique 
because both the approach and the 
variety of explanations presented 
have some considerable currency in 
the literature. 

In his discussion Mr. Montagu pre- 
sents four rather distinct explanations 
of race relations based upon the con- 
cepts (a) ethnocentrism or instinctive 
group behavior, (b) class and caste 
relationships, (c) modern imperial- 
ism, and (d) social myths. The way 
in which these concepts are developed 
as hypotheses is remarkable as an 
achievement in involved thinking. 

To begin with the author criticizes 
Sir Arthur Keith for the latter’s em- 
phasis upon the ‘‘inborn’’ nature of 
‘*prejudices’’ and for his assertion 
that ‘‘Nature’’ employs prejudices 
“*to secure the separation of man into 
permanent groups.’’ However, Mon- 
tagu gives the following as his first 
major hypothesis: 


Human beings grow to be dependent upon 
the familiar and tend to feel insecure in 
the presence of the unfamiliar, the strange, 
and the unlike. That is basically why men 


«The Nature of Race Relations,’’ So- 
cial Forces, 25:336-42, Mr. 1947. 

2The author’s major work is Man’s Most 
Dangerous Myth, 2d ed., New York, 1945. 


tend to cling to their own group. Member- 
ship in a group ministers to man’s basic 
need for security. ... In that respect his 
own group is superior to all others, and the 
existence of groups which may infringe upon 
the integrity of his own is taken to be, at 
least, a potential threat to his own security. 
The very fact that another group differs 


from his own is often, in the presence of 
such a group, sufficient to engender a feel- 
ing of inscurity in the individual. Such 
feelings are easily turned into anxiety and 
hostility toward the out group, and where 
the devices which may serve as the vehicles 
for such hostility are already at hand they 
are easily turned into race prejudice.3 


This, then, is the reasoning. It is 
similar to that of Keith’s, and W. G. 
Sumner has given it its most elaborate 
expression. Ethnocentrism is pre- 
sented here as a fundamental human 
trait which is easily transformed into 
race prejudice. Yet the author con- 
tradicts himself forthwith by saying: 
‘‘These prejudices do, in fact, appear 
because human beings are taught 
group exclusivity. ...They are taught 
to take pride in their own group, to 
regard themselves as members of an 
in-group.’’* When the Portuguese ad- 
venturers of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury came into contact with the primi- 
tive Negroes of Mozambique, the Ne- 
groes laughed at them because they 
wore clothes. This is an expression of 
ethnocentrism and it does not turn 
into race prejudice. With space avail- 
able, it may be demonstrated that it 
would be a logical impossibility for 
those Negroes to have developed race 
prejudice against the Portuguese. 


8Social Forces, op. cit., p. 338. [Italics 
added. ] 
4] bid. 
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As a conelusion to this section of 
his explanation the author presents 
his therapeutic for race prejudice. 
‘‘The person’’ should be ‘‘socialized”’ 
by eliminating ‘‘all feelings of inse- 
curity and anxiety in the presence of 
such [out-]groups.’’ And then fol- 
lows a most remarkable observation: 
‘“‘This [the elimination of ethnocen- 
trism] appears to have been achieved 
in the Union of Soviet Republics. 
There is no reason to think that it 
could not be achieved everywhere else 
in the world.’ These, obviously, are 
some of the sociological monstrosities 
at which we are likely to arrive by 
thinking of ethnocentrism as the basis 
of racial antagonism. 

The second major hypothesis is 
‘‘that ‘race relations’ are essentially 
of the nature of class and caste rela- 
tions, a special case of so-called ‘race 
relations’.’’"® At the very outset we 
may notice that the construction of 
this hypothesis follows the pattern 
of verbal obscurity characteristic of 
the caste school of race relations. At 
any rate, let us consider the first 
proposition that race prejudice is 
‘‘elass prejudice.’’ Says the author: 
“‘There is hardly any difference be- 
tween class prejudice and race preju- 
dice. Almost every condition found 
in the one is to be encountered in the 
other, even down to imputed biologi- 
cal differences.’’? And yet one signifi- 
eant difference is offered, one based 
upon biology: 

The “biology” and stratification of the 
classes are patrilineally determined, that 
is to say, they operate through and in 


favor of the male line. This is not the 
case where ethnic crossing is concerned. 





5I bid. 
SI bid. 
Ibid., p. 339. 
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... Thus, for example, should an upper- 
class white male marry a Negroid female, 


the offspring will, in the United States, at 
least, belong to the class of the mother.§ 

It should be observed, for the 
moment, that a proper theory of race 
relations should not be restricted to 
the United States. But does this whole 
statement not beg the question? We 
are trying to demonstrate that race 
relations are class relations ; therefore, 
simply to refer to an interracial mar- 
riage as an inter-class marriage clear- 
ly proves nothing. In this circular 
type of reasoning the author becomes 
emphatic. Thus in the following he 
apparently asserts that race preju- 
dice is class prejudice, consequently 
class prejudice must be race preju- 
dice: 

It is... useful to understand that “race” 
prejudice is, in fact, a special case of class 
prejudice. ... In the absence of a variety 
of ethnic groups the prejudices of the 
upper olasses against all members of the 
lower classes ... in almost every respect, 


take the form which is usually associated 
with race prejudice.® 


We are confused by another pos- 
tulate: ‘‘In socially stratified class 
societies the shift from class preju- 
dice to ‘race’ prejudice is very easily 
achieved and, in fact, amounts to little 
more than a change in names.’’ What 
really is the meaning of ‘‘the shift?’’ 
Should we assume that Negroes, say 
in Alabama, have been or will be con- 
sidered as occupying a functional 
position in the social-status gradient 
of whites in that State? Nor is that 
all. There seems to be yet another 
hopeless involvement. ‘‘It is signifi- 
sant,’’ writes Montagu, ‘‘that in a 
classless society, such as is comprised 


8Ibid., [Italics ours]. 
8Tbid. 
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by the Soviet Republics, ‘race’ preju- 
dice is said to be non-existent.’’!° 

This is a mixture of two distinct 
concepts: social class and political 
class. Russia is not and will probably 
never be socially classless. It will 
continue to have its upper and lower 
statuses. However, that nation is now 
attempting to liquidate a political 
class, the bourgeoisie, which is a power 
group and not at all identical with 
the status groups which the author 
has been discussing. When the Soviet 
system has been transformed into a 
one-political-class society, a proletar- 
ian democracy, it will be said to be 
‘‘classless.’’ If the author realized 
what this means as a basis for his 
conclusion that race prejudice does 
not exist in the Soviet Union, he would 
probably discard his entire previous 
thinking on this subject. 

The second proposition of this ma- 
jor hypothesis is that race relations 
are caste relations. The author asserts 
as a complete definition: ‘‘A caste is 
a specific, socially limited status 
group.’ Now it is true that the 
group of persons who constitute a 
caste do tend to have a common social 
status but status alone could no more 
define a caste than it could a social 
estate or an individual in modern 
society. Moreover, the author deepens 
his confusion by asserting: ‘‘The 
class is dynamic, the caste static.’’ 
So far as social status is concerned, a 
class never moves; a social class is not 
an entity, it has no wholeness, its im- 
puted members cannot be exactly 
counted—it is a conceptual segment 
of a social status gradient or con- 
tinuum. The caste may move up or 


107 bid. 
17 bid. 
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down as a whole in status in the caste 
system. However, since the status of 
castes tends to be fixed and. since per- 
sons in a social-class system may 
change status relatively easily, the 
social status of persons in a caste 
system is said to be rigid. 

Professor Montagu argues with 
some fervor that it is incorrect to say 
that castes exist only in India; that 
he does not know of any sociologist 
‘‘who relies for his criteria of caste 
relationship on ... the Brahminic- 
Indian caste system.’’!* This, of 
course, is a question of fact. Some of 
the scholars who have relied com- 
pletely upon criteria derived from 
references to the Indian system and to 
no other are Herbert H. Risley, 
Nripendra K. Dutt,!* G. S. Ghurye,’® 
W. Lloyd Warner,!® Gunnar Myr- 
dal,!* and M. F. Ashley Montagu him- 
self in this very article. 

The author follows here the cus- 
tomary procedure of declaring first: 
‘*The caste system in India represents 
but one form of caste relations, other 
forms of caste relations prevail else- 
where in the world.’’ Then, without 
menting a single instance or area 
where these ‘‘other forms prevail,’’ 
he proceeds, finally, to call upon 
India exclusively for his ilustrations 
of caste. For example, in describing 
‘*the rigidity of our caste system’’ he 
says, ‘‘the assignment of roles and 


127 bid, 

18The People of India, Calcutta, 1908. 

14Qrigin and Growth of Caste in India, 
London, 1931. 

15Caste and Race in India, New York, 
1932, 

16¢¢A Comparative Study of American 
Caste,”* in Edgar T. Thompson, ed., Race 
Relations and the Race Problem, Durham, 
1939, 

174n American Dilemma, 
1944, 
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the maintenance of endogamous bar- 
riers tends to be as strongly enforced 
as it is in India.’’4* On this point we 
shall have to limit ourselves to the 
authority of J. H. Hutton who 
worked extensively with the Census 
of India and who, as an anthropolo- 
gist, studied practically every known 
social system for evidences of the oc- 
currence of caste and concludes: 


[Caste], as we know it in India, is an 
exclusively Indian phenomenon. No com- 
parable institution to be seen elsewhere 
has anything like the complexity, elabora- 
tion and rigidity of caste in India. Indeed, 
on reflection, it is apparent that caste as 
known in India might be expected to 
prove unique. ... It is virtually incon- 
ceivable that the association of circum- 
stances necessary to produce so complex 
an institution as caste in India could ever 
be found in more than one area of the 
earth’s surface.1® 


It is doubtful, however, whether 
Professor Montagu will accept this as 
final because he insists: ‘‘The point 
... is that... the Negro[es] in the 
United States are treated as if they 
were members of an inferior caste.’’”° 
And this is so regardless of whether 
Negroes know it or not for ‘‘it is cer- 
tainly not that Negroes regard them- 
selves as members of a caste, but that 
from the point of view of other social 
groups they are so regarded.’’*! This, 
to be sure, could be so only if we dis- 
regard the social norm and accept the 
author’s own fictitious constructs of 
his imagination about caste, a proce- 
dure which will give everyone the lib- 
erty to invent a caste system as the 
need arises to illustrate his argument. 


187 bid., p. 340. [Italics added.] 
19Caste in India, Cambridge, 1946, pp. 41- 
42, 
207bid., p. 340. 
“17 bid. 


Yet still, as a sort of crowning in- 
version of the social fact it is held 
that: ‘‘The function of the limiting 
factors of caste are, in effect, prima- 
rily to create barriers against sexual 
relations between members of the heg- 
emonie caste and those of the ‘infe- 
rior castes,’ and, secondarily, to regu- 
late the social status, privileges, and 
social mobility of the members of the 
‘inferior castes’.’’*? Sex relations, of 
course, are biological relations. This, 
therefore, is exactly the argument of 
the racists when they declare that the 
basis of racial antagonism lies in the 
need to protect the white woman 
against the sexual appetites of Negro 
men. We do not agree with this but 
for the sake of brevity we shall, after 
a fashion, allow Montagu to contra- 
dict himself: ‘‘The important point 
to grasp, and this cannot be too often 
or too emphatically repeated, is that 
‘race relations’ are not biological re- 
lations but social relations.’’% 

The third major hypothesis is that 
‘“‘If racism had not already existed, 
the age of imperialism would have 
been forced to invent it... . The doc- 
trine of white supremacy was a de- 
liberate invention, it has become for 
many an article of faith.’’* Now let 
us agree, for the moment, that there 
are caste systems in other parts of the 
world besides India; at the same time 
we are going to take it for granted 
that there is a caste system in India. 
The point we wish to make is that 
there never was a ‘‘white supremacy’”’ 
obsession in India before the seven- 
teenth century and it could not pos- 
sibly have developed in Brahmanic 


227 bid., p. 339. 
23Ibid., p. 340. 
24Tbid., p. 341. 
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India. The social system which pro- 
duced white supremacy did not do so 
by accident and that system is anti- 
pathetic to the caste system of India. 
Montagu leaves this hypothesis dan- 
gling with a simple expression of mo- 
ral aversion to ‘‘white supremacy.’’ 

Race relations are relations between 
power groups; caste relations are re- 
lations between essentially functional 
groups; the one is antagonistic, the 
other peaceful and harmonious. In- 
surrections in Brahmanie India simi- 
lar to those which occurred among 
the slaves in the South is unthinkable. 

Finally the author presents the in- 
direct hypotheses that ‘‘I can see no 
essential difference between witch- 
eraft and racism as_ nonsense.’’*5 


257 bid., p. 342. 
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Nothing is more misleading than to 


assume that race prejudice is a 
‘*myth,’’ a ‘‘fallacy,’’ or ‘‘nonsense.’’ 
Race prejudice renders a definite so- 
cial service, hence it is protected and 
defended. In order to realize this all 
one has to do is to go into a white col- 
lege of the deep South and begin to 
teach the students to regard race pre}- 
udice as nonsense. 


None of these hypotheses, in con- 
clusion, explain race relations; they 
are on the whole mutually offsetting 
and desperately confused. The need 
for a theoretical explanation of race 
relations is undoubtedly great; how- 
ever, it may be a retrogressive step to 
accept theories without carefully test- 
ing them for consistency. 











The Negro Press’ 


Doxry A. WILKERSON 


The Negro press is by far the most 
effective communication channel lead- 
ing directly to the Negro people. 
Whoever would influence the econom- 
ie, political or civic beliefs and be- 
havior of Negro citizens must neces- 
sarily approach his audience through 
the increasingly effective newspapers 
and magazines which serve the special 
interests of approximately 14,000,000 
Negro Americans. 

This special-interest character of 
the Negro press is the key to an un- 
derstanding of its unique role in the 
field of American journalism, and to 
an appreciation of its importance as 
a publicity medium. It is also a key 
to the effective use of that medium. 


A FIGHTING PEOPLE’s PRESS 


From their inception more than 120 
years ago Negro newspapers have al- 
ways been fighting publications, mili- 
tantly championing the freedom and 
full democratic rights of the Negro 
people, stimulating and organizing 
their struggles, and helping to build 
an increasingly unified Negro peo- 
ple’s liberation movement.* 


The 


pioneer Negro newspaper, 





1Acknowledgment is made to Joseph B. 
LaCour, Associated Publishers, Inc.; to Flor- 
ence Murray, author of The Negro Hand- 
book, 1946-47; and to Joseph R. Houchins, 
Specialist, Negro Statistics, Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Commeree, for 
valuable assistance in gathering the data of 
this paper. 

2It should be noted that the Negro press 
also fights for the freedom and democratic 
rights of other oppressed peoples, notably 
Jews and colonial peoples. It tends towards 
embracing the problems of minority peo- 
ples generally, with predominating empha- 
— of course, upon those of the Negro peo- 
ple. 
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Freedom’s Journal, launched in New 
York City on March 16th, 1827, 
fought against the slave system and 
defended the rights of free Negro 
citizens. It also sought to serve as a 
‘‘channel of communication between 
us and the public, through which a 
single voice may be heard in defense 
of 500,000 free people of color.’’ Both 
purposes, to promote the struggle for 
Negro democratic rights and to speak 
to America and the world in the name 
of the Negro people, constitute the 
predominating function of the Negro 
press today. 

It must be understood that Negro 
Americans are much more than mere- 
ly one-tenth of the population which 
happens to have physical characteris- 
tics more or less different from those 
of most Americans. Their centuries 
of struggle against the slave system, 
and their continuing struggles since 
Emancipation against the social, eco- 
nomic and political discriminations 
which proscribe most all Negroes to 
an inferior status in the society have 
built up common bonds of under- 
standing among them, a sense of unity 
far more pronounced than in any oth- 
er large sector of the population, and 
an organizational life which is in 
large measure separate from that of 
other Americans. As a result there 
has developed, within the general 
American population, a definite, self- 
conscious and increasingly organized 
minority people, fighting with ever in- 
creasing militancy and effectiveness 
towards its historic goals of full dem- 
ocratic freedom and dignity in all 
areas of our country’s life. 
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Such an historic development must 
necessarily have its own means of ex- 
pression, especialy since the Ameri- 
can press generally has tended either 
to negate or to ignore the deep and 
burning freedom aspirations of the 
Negro people. It found this channel 
of expression primarily through the 
development of the Negro press. 

Negro newspapers and magazines 
are supplemental to the general 
American press. Although most of 
these publications carry increasing 
amounts of news and feature mate- 
rials of general interest, the predomi- 
nating content of the Negro press— 
indeed its raison d’etre—consists of 
materials which are of special inter- 
est to the Negro people but which are 
dealt with inadequately or not at all 
by the general press. It fills a vacuum 
resulting from the neglect by most 
general media of all except crime, 
sports and sensational news about Ne- 
groes. Especially does the Negro 
press give editorial expression (often 
even in its news columns!) to the pro- 
tests of the Negro people against dis- 
crimination and their struggles for 
equality as American citizens. 

In short, the Negro press is a cru- 
sading press which serves the special 
needs of a militantly struggling peo- 
ple. 

Thus it is that Negro newspapers 
have real prestige and authority 
among the Negro people. Allowing 
for the justifiable skepticism which 
most literate Americans have of what 
they read in the newspapers, it may 
still be said that the masses of Negro 
readers very largely depend upon the 
Negro press for their interpretations 
of current developments affecting the 
Negro people and for guidance in the 


formation of opinions on economic, 
political and civié issues. 

Negroes know that a large sector of 
the general press is either hostile or 
indifferent to their democratic aspira- 
tions; and they accept with more than 
the proverbial ‘‘grain of salt’’ the 
news and opinions expressed in 
‘‘white’’ newspapers and magazines. 
They also recognize real differences 
in orientation and emphases among 
Negro periodicals; but they are more 
or less convinced that on the Negro 
question the Negro press is ‘‘straight.’’ 
Moreover, despite the commercial in- 
terests which inhere in most all jour- 
nalistic enterprises, the Negro peo- 
ple still tend to look upon Negro news- 
papers and magazines as their press. 
To them they turn for insights and 
opinions which they would be re- 
luctant to accept from other publica 
tions, 

It is not without good cause that 
the Negro press has been character- 
ized as ‘‘the greatest single power in 
the Negro race.’’? In the words of the 
eminent sociologist who has made the 
most comprehensive study yet pub- 
lished of Negro life in America, ‘‘the 
importance of the Negro press for 
the formation of Negro. opinion, for 
the functioning of all other Negro in- 
stitutions, for Negro leadership and 
concerted action generally, is enor- 
mous, ’”* 

It follows that, as a medium for 
public relations programs directed to- 
wards the Negro people, the Negro 
press affords advantages which are 
unique. Here is a people in large 


8Edwin Mims, The Advancing South, 
(1926), p. 268. 


4Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma 
(1944), Vol. II, p. 923, 
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measure excluded from the main- 
stream of American life. They are 
highly skeptical of what they read in 
the American press generally, but 
predisposed to give a favorable recep- 
tion to what they read in the Negro 
press. Moreover, they do read the Ne- 
gro press; or it reflects the aspira- 
tions and needs of their world. 

Negro organizations, advertisers, 
and other agencies with public rela- 
tions programs must, of course, de- 
pend largely upon the Negro press. 
Similar agencies outside the Negro 
world which seek to influence the Ne- 
gro people would do well to under- 
stand that they too can effectively 
achieve their purposes only through 
utilization of the Negro press. The 
very act of telling their story in Ne- 
gro publications is, in itself, an ac- 
knowledgment of the importance of 
the Negro people and tends to elicit 
favorable response. Whether one is 
sponsoring a commodity for sale or a 
political platform, his most direct and 
effective approach to Negro citizens is 
through those newspapers and maga- 
zines which they have come to think 
of as their own. 


DIMENSIONS 


As the Negro people have moved 
forward in educational attainment 
and in political maturity, the news- 
papers and magazines which serve 
their special interests have developed 
correspondingly. Today the Negro 
press is a large, far-flung and expand- 
ing enterprise, improving rapidly in 
technical efficiency, and extending 


5In 1940, out of 6,491,399 Negroes 24 
years old or over, fully 60 per cent had had 
five or more years of schooling. The pro- 
portion is increasing rapidly, year by year. 
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ever more completely its coverage of 
the Negro population. 

During the year ended June 30th, 
1945, according to a survey conduct- 
ed by the Bureau of the Census, there 
were 155 Negro newspapers in the 
United States, distributed among 32 
different states.6 Approximately nine- 
tenths of these publications were es- 
tablished since 1920; and less than 
one-tenth are 25 years old or older. 
At least seven Negro newspapers are 
between 66 and 99 years old. 

Fifty-three of these newspapers are 
located in 19 cities with more than 
50,000 Negro inhabitants—28 in the 
Northern and Western cities of Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapo- 
lis, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis and Los Angeles; 
and 25 in the Southern cities of At- 
lanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Dal- 
las, Houston, Jacksonville, Memphis, 
New Orleans, Richmond and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Weekly publication is the predomi- 
nating pattern in the Negro newspa- 
per field. There are two dailies, three 
semi-weeklies, about eight bi-weeklies, 
and 16 publications which appear 
once a month or at longer intervals. 
Practically all the rest are weekly 
newspapers. 

The price of these publications 
ranges from five cents to twelve cents 
per copy. The predominating price 
of the larger newspapers is ten cents 
per copy. 

In the year ending June 30th, 1945, 
137 Negro newspapers bearing a price 
had a combined average net cireula- 


8‘ Negro Newspapers and Periodicals in 
the United States; 1945,’’ Bureau of the 
Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Au- 
gust 29, 1946. 
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TABLE I 


NEGRO NEWSPAPERS WHOSE CIRCULATIONS ARE CERTIFIED BY THE AUDIT BUREAU 


OF CIRCULATIONS* 














Year 
Name and Location Established ABC Circulation 
1. Pittsburgh Courier (Pa) 1910 282,686 (9-30-46) 
2-7. Afro-American Group (total) 244,790 (9-30-46) 
Baltimore, Md. (national) 1892 (68,562) (3-31-46) 
Baltimore, Md. (semi-wkly)  —_ -.... (64,607) (3-31-46) 
Washington, D. C. 1936 (34,880) (3-31-46) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1936 (27,388) (3-31-46) 
Richmond, Va. 1939 (13,173) (3-31-46) 
Newark, N. J. 1941 (22,282) (3-31-46) 
8. Chicago Defender (TIll.) 1905 202,915 (9-30-46) 
9. Amsterdam News (N. Y. City) 1909 111,427 (9-30-46) 
10. Norfolk Journal & Guide (Va.) 1899 68,039 (9-30-46) 
11-14. Informer Group (total) 48,634 (9-30-46) 
Dallas, Texas 1892 (11,990) 
Houston, Texas 1893 (30,524) 
New Orleans, La. 1940 (4,130) 
San Antonio, Texas 1944 (2,010) 
15. Kansas City Call (Mo.) 1919 41,192 (9-30-46) 
16. People’s Voice (N. Y. City) 1942 28,076 (9-30-46) 
i Call & Post (Cleveland, O.) 1914 25,912 (9-30-46) 
18. Michigan Chronicle (Detroit) 1936 24,835 (3-31-46) 
19. Louisiana Weekly (New Orleans) 1925 19,013 (9-30-46) 
20. Louisville Defender (Ky.) 1933 17,723 (9-30-46) 
$1. Philadelphia Tribune (Pa.) 1884 11,053 (3-31-46) 
22. Los Angeles Sentinel (Calif.) 1934 10,408 (9-30-46) 
TOTAL (exeluding figures in parentheses) —...___-. 1,140,703 








*Info:mation from Standard Rate and Data Service, February 1, 1947 (except Afro-American total 
for 9-30-46, which is taken from ABC report of that date). 


tion of 1,809,060. Between 1943 and 
1945, the combined average net circu- 
lation of 106 of these papers for 
which comparable data are available 
increased from 1,293,261 to 1,643,331, 
a gain of 27.1 per cent. 

Only 20 Negro newspapers were 
members of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations during the year ended June 
30th, 1945. (The number has in- 
ereased since then.) Their circulation 
constituted 52.7 per cent of the 1,- 
809,060 reported for 137 newspapers. 

Out of 98 newspapers reporting, 41 
had no out-of-state circulation, and 


57 had a combined average net out-of- 
state circulation of 356,079, approxi- 
mately 77 per cent of which was ac- 
counted for by four newspapers. 

There was a total of 2,967,230 
inches of advertising lineage printed 
in 80 Negro newspapers during the 
year ended June 30th, 1945. Of this 
volume of lineage, 2,211,373 inches 
(74 per cent) were for 15 newspapers. 
Each of these latter publications 
printed 50,000 inches or more of ad- 
vertising, and eight of them printed 
advertising lineage in excess of 100,- 
000 inches each. 
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Forty-six Negro newspapers, whose 
aggregate circulation is approximate- 
ly two-thirds of the total for all such 
publications, are members of the nine- 
year-old Negro Newspaper Publishers 
Association. Most Negro newspapers 
are also affiliated with either Asso- 
ciated Publishers, Inc., or Interstate 
United Newspapers, which serve as 
publishers representatives in the na- 
tional advertising field. They are 
served by 14 news gathering agen- 
cies, the largest of which are the As- 
sociated Negro Press (ANP) and the 
Negro Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion News Service (NNPA).? 

Although Negro newspapers are the 
major concern of this paper, it should 
be noted that the ‘‘Negro press’’ in- 
cludes approximately 100 magazines, 
many of them serving special organi- 
zations and interests, but nearly two 
dozen of which are general in scope. 
Three monthly periodicals of a gen- 
eral character, one digest and two pic- 
ture-feature magazines, reported net 
guaranteed circulations (February, 
1947) of 100,000, 175,000 and 325,000, 
respectively. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Negro newspapers are as one in 
their preoccupation with the prob- 
lems, achievements, and other aspects 
of the more or less segregated life of 
the Negro people. In all other re- 
spects—breadth of interests, make-up, 
technical efficiency, political orienta- 
tion, emphasis upon the sensational, 
ete.—they vary just about as widely 
as do other American newspapers. 


7TSeveral of the larger Negro newspapers 
are also served by Associated Press and 
United Press; and some are affiliated with 
general associations of American editors 
and publishers. 
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The subject matter of Negro news- 
papers is catholic—miscellaneous lo- 
cal, national and international news, 
theatre and cinema, sports, religion 
and the church, society and women’s 
activities, editorials, letters to the edi- 
tor, cartoons, comics, a wide variety 
of special columns and features, dis- 
play and classified advertisements— 
most everything except stock market 
quotations, which, as yet, are of im- 
mediate interest to but few Negro cit- 
izens. 

Nor are the contents of Negro news- 
papers restricted wholly to events 
within the Negro world. As the Ne- 
gro people have come to play an in- 
creasingly large part in the economic, 
political, and civic life of America, so 
has the Negro press broadened the 
scope of its coverage. Everything 
which Negroes do or which affects the 
Negro people in any way—in local, 
state or national government, in the 
trade union movement and the na- 
tional economy, in international rela- 
tions—is of ever increasing interest 
to Negro readers, and hence tends 
more and more to find expression in 
the Negro press. 

It is true, of course, that most gen- 
eral news reported in the Negro press 
is treated from the point of view of 
the Negro people. On the other hand, 
it is common to find editorials in Ne- 
gro newspapers—sometimes several 
or all of the editorials in a given is- 
sue—which in subject matter and. 
treatment give no evidence that they 
are addressed to a Negro audience. 
They could just as well be published 
in any newspaper serving the gen- 
eral public. 





Many observers have commented 
upon the ‘‘sensationalism of the Ne- 
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gro press’; and their generalization 
is apt for a substantial minority of 
the Negro publications. Crime, sex, 
and especially notable set-backs or 
achievements in the struggle for Ne- 
gro democratic rights get a big play 
in many Negro newspapers. The chief 
motivation—increased sales—is much 
the same as that of the equally sensa- 
tional general newspapers with which 
they compete in their respective com- 
munities. Moreover, there are many 
Negro newspapers whose restrained 
policies and dignified make-up con- 
trast sharply with the ‘‘yellow jour- 
nalism’’ so common in much of the 
non-Negro daily press. 

The Negro press has also been 
called ‘‘radical’’ and ‘‘too heavily 
weighted with social protest.’’ Ex- 
cept on the issue of Negro democratic 
rights, the charge of radicalism is 
simply not valid. The political orien- 
tation of Negro newspapers, with ex- 
tremely rare exceptions, is no farther 
to the ‘‘left’’ than were the policies 
of Franklin Roosevelt’s ‘‘New Deal’’; 
and many of them fall somewhere to 


the ‘‘right’’ of the New York Times, 


and New York Herald-Tribune. The 
basic political premises of a large pro- 
portion of the Negro newspapers are 
conservative; a few, unfortunately, 
are downright reactionary. 

The predominating ‘‘social pro- 
test’’ characteristic of the Negro press 
inheres, of course, in the fundamental 
reason for its existence. In this re- 
spect Negro newspapers are like the 
press of every other oppressed peo- 
ple struggling to emerge. Incidental- 
ly, those who object to the sharp tone 
of protest which prevails among Ne- 
gro newspapers would do well to re- 
eall the similar objections of British 


Tories to the colonial press of 18th 
Century America.® 

The quality of news stories, fea- 
tures, editorials and make-up in many 
of the larger Negro newspapers com- 
pares favorably with prevailing stand- 
ards in American journalism. A large 
number of these publications, how- 
ever, are still characterized by poor- 
ly written articles, and numerous er- 
rors which effective proof-reading 
would eliminate; and some are not as 
attractive in make-up as desired. 

By and large, Negro editors strive 
to achieve a quality product. The 
technical deficiencies of their publica- 
tions almost always reflect severely 
limited financial resources, and con- 
sequently very small and inadequate- 
ly trained staffs. In this connection it 
should be noted that the median num- 
ber of employees on the payrolls of 
130 Negro newspapers, as of June 30, 
1945, was five; and that only 19 of 
these publications (14.6 per cent) em- 
ployed 12 or more workers each. Re- 
flecting the gross difference among 
Negro newspapers in size of person- 
nel is the further fact that the 19 
larger publications reported 1,250 
workers, of which 695 (55.6 per cent) 
were employed by only four news- 
papers with from 121 to 211 workers 
each.® 

Thus, most Negro newspapers are 
very small journalistic operations, 
still in the early stages of develop- 
ment. As their circulation and adver- 


8Moreover, it should be pointed out that 
the concrete democratic goals for which Ne- 
gro newspapers crusade (anti-lynch and anti- 
poll tax laws, fair employment practices leg- 
islation, ete.) also have the editorial support 
of many leading daily newspapers, especial- 
ly in the North. 

%¢Negro Newspapers and Periodicals in 
the United States: 1945,’’ op. cit. 
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tising incomes increase, they are tak- 
ing on larger and increasingly better 
trained personnel, often from the 
leading schools of journalism. 

On the other hand, many of these 
publications are already strong busi- 
ness institutions with adequate per- 
sonnel and wide influence throughout 
the country. Payrolls on some Negro 
newspapers exceed $300,000 per year. 
As early as 1927, one Negro editor 
drew an annual salary of $100,000; 
and several now have salaries ranging 
between $35,000 and $50,000. In- 
creasingly are the employees of Negro 
newspapers being organized by the 
American Newspaper Guild (CIO), 
some with contracts which provide for. 
standard wages, retirement fund, hos- 
pitalization, life insurance and other 
benefits. Moreover, Negro editors and 
publishers enjoy real prestige among 
the white and Negro citizens of their 
communities and in the nation. Sev- 
eral have been honored by appoint- 
ment to important civilian advisory 
posts and in other ways by state and 
federal governments. An accredited 
White House correspondent is main- 
tained by members of the Negro 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

The Negro press is, very definitely, 
coming of age. Most of these publica- 
tions have made great strides in tech- 
nical efficiency during the past dec- 
ade; and a substantial number have 
already developed into quality prod- 
ucts of which their editors and the 
Negro people can justly be proud. 


COVERAGE 


It was estimated in An American 
Dilemma several years ago that the 
aggregate circulation of Negro news- 
papers ‘‘includes about one-third of 
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all Negro families in the country.’’!° 
The proportion is much higher today ; 
and it is especially notable in urban 
communities, where most of the Ne- 
gro people live. 

The Sixteenth Census of the Unit- 
ed States records a 1940 total of 3,- 
141,883 Negro families in the coun- 
try, and 1,657,008 in urban communi- 
ties. Thus, the 1,809,060 combined 
average net circulation previously re- 
ported for 1837 Negro newspapers in 
1945 is 57 per cent as large as the to- 
tal number of Negro families; and it 
is larger by nine per cent than the 
number of Negro urban families. 

It does not follow, of course, that 
all Negro urban families and over one- 
half of the Negro urban-rural fam- 
ilies combined read Negro newspa- 
pers. Many of these families read 
more than one Negro newspaper; and 
some read none at all. However, any- 
one acquainted with the avidity with 
which the Negro people read the Ne- 
gro press, especially in large cities, 
will be likely to grant that the ratio 
of Negro newspaper circulation to the 
number of Negro families provides an 
aeceptable basis for rough calcula- 
tions of the extent to which Negro 
family units are ‘‘covered’’ by these 
publications. 

Nearly one-half (47.3 per cent) of 
the average net circulation reported 
above is for Negro newspapers which 
are not serviced by the Audit Bureau 
of Circulation. Moreover, 47 per cent 
of all Negro families live in rural 
communities, where the incidence of 
newspaper reading is much lower 
than in the cities, and where the eco- 


10Gunnar Myrdal, op. cit., p. 916. 
WStatistical Abstract of the United 
States—1943, Bureau of the Census, p. 45. 
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TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF NeGRO URBAN DWELLING UNITS ‘‘COvVERED’’ BY THE ABC CIRCULATION OF 
22 NEGRO NEWSPAPERS 








Region Dwelling Units! 





New England oe nee 
Mee Atieitie’ ok. 
East North Central _..... 

West North Central . 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 

West South Central 

Mountain & Pacifie 





Number of Urban ABC Per Cent 

Circulation? Coverage 
26,441 13,274 50 
298,144 228,882 77 
261,164 195,501 74 
83,567 41,820 50 
459,797 322,610 70 
255,366 95,124 37 
266,536 126,197 47 
77,005 41,849 54 
1,728,020 1,065,997 63 


TOTAL 








18ixteenth Census of the United States—1940: Housing, Vols. II-V. 
*Reports of the Audit Bureau of Circulation, March 81st, 1945 to December 31st, 1945, inclusive. 


nomic-political effectiveness of Negro 
citizens is less marked. It would seem, 
therefore, that a more reliable and 
significant analysis of population 
“‘coverage’’ can be made on the basis 
of ABC Negro newspaper circulations 
in relation to occupied urban dwelling 
units.1*7 Such an analysis includes 
only the larger and more effective Ne- 
gro newspapers whose circulation re- 
ports are audited. It also is restrict- 
ed to that sector of the Negro popu- 
lation—37.3 per cent in the South 
and 90.1 per cent in the North and 
West—which, by virtue of its urban 
environment, is the more fruitful 
‘‘market’”’ for advertising or other 
public relations programs directed to- 
ward the Negro people. 

During the audit periods from 
March 31 to December 31, 1945, in- 
elusive, the 22 ABC Negro newspa- 
pers listed in Table I had a combined 
average net paid circulation of 1,065,- 


12The number of Negro ‘‘occupied urban 
dwellings’’ in the United States in 1940 is 
reported as 1,671,887, whereas the number 
of Negro ‘‘urban families’’ is reported as 
1,657,008. (Ibid.) 











997 copies per week. As may be seen 
from Table II, this aggregate circula- 
tion was 63 per cent as large as the 
number of Negro urban dwelling 
units in the United States in 1940. 
Here, indeed, is a very high degree of 
urban ‘‘coverage.’’ 

As would be expected, the absolute 
size of the ABC Negro newspaper cir- 
culations reported in Table IT tends to 
vary directly with the number of Ne- 
gro urban dwelling units. With only 
minor exceptions, circulations are 
larger in regions where populations 
are larger, and vice versa. 

Even more significant is the fact 
that there is a tendency for relatively 
greater Negro newspaper ‘‘coverage’’ 
in those geographical regions with the 
largest Negro urban populations. The 
Middle Atlantic, East North Central 
and South Atlantic regions, for ex- 
ample, account for 58 per cent of all 
Negro urban dwellings; and the per- 
centages of Negro newspaper ‘‘cover- 
age’’ in these areas range from 70 to 
77. Corresponding percentages range 
from 50 to 54 in those three regions— 














New England, West North Central 
and Mountain & Pacifice—which em- 
brace less than 11 per cent of all Ne- 
gro urban dwellings. 

The notable exceptions to this ten- 
deney toward relatively greater cov- 
erage in large Negro urban popula- 
tion areas are found in the West 
South Central and East South Cen- 
tral regions. Table II reveals that 
these two areas rank third and fifth, 
respectively, in number of Negro ur- 
ban dwellings, but seventh and eighth, 
respectively, in percentage of Negro 
newspaper ‘‘coverage.’’ It may be 
that their more limited degrees of 
newspaper ‘‘coverage’’ result from 
their relative dearth of large cities, 
together with the lower levels of edu- 
cational, economic, and political at- 
tainment which there prevail. 

The very high degree of ‘‘cover- 
age’’ which the more substantial 
(ABC) Negro newspapers are here 
shown to have over the Negro urban 
population is of major importance to 
agencies which have an economie, civ- 
ic, or political message which they 
want to reach the Negro people; for 
with Negroes, as with all other peo- 
ples, the generally more progressive 
and socially effective citizenry is to 
be found in urban communities. 

The Negro urban population ap- 
proximates 6,300,000—more than the 
combined total populations of Chicago 
and Philadelphia. Outside the South 
it is overwhelmingly a big-city popu- 
lation. Indeed, seven great metropol- 
itan communities—New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Washington, De- 
troit, Cleveland and Pittsburgh—in- 
clude approximately one and one-half 
million Negro citizens, nearly fifty 
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per cent of the total for the North 
and West. 

This urban Negro population, espe- 
cially in the North and West, com- 
pares favorably with the general pop- 
ulation in educational attainment. It 
is becoming increasingly mature and 
influential politically. Its living stand- 
ards tend more and more to approxi- 
mate the general level; and its pur- 
chasing power is vast and increas- 
ing.18 

It is precisely in these compact ur- 
ban centers, where the dissemination 
of ideas and the distribution of goods 
are most facile, that the Negro press 
has its deepest penetration and exerts 
its maximum influence over the Ne- 
gro people. This basic fact has led 
ever increasing numbers of organiza- 
tions with public relations programs 
—national advertising agencies, wel- 
fare associations, political parties, 
governmental offices, and the like—to 
channel their messages to the Negro 
people through Negro newspapers 
with large urban circulation.* Only 
thus could they reach a large and im- 
portant audience which they could not 
afford to overlook.’® 


13]¢ is estimated that the annual income 
of Negro families in the United States ex- 
ceeds $10,000,000,000. 

14During recent years many offices of the 
Federal Government have maintained Negro 
public relations officials servicing the Negro 
press. The same is true of many national 
advertisers, and of national organizations to 
combat cancer and infantile paralysis, to 
promote planned parenthood, ete. Political 
parties, of course, have long since learned 
the necessity of utilizing the Negro press 
during election campaigns. 

15]t is common knowledge among Negro 
journalists that many non-Negro firms with 
commodities to sell have, largely through ef- 
fective advertising in Negro newspapers, 
laid the initial basis of their success through 
sales to the Negro market. 
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Hints TO PUBLICISTS 


Organizations and agencies which 
turn to the Negro press as a publicity 
medium, whether for advertising or 
other purposes, would do well to bear 
in mind the fundamental nature of 
Negro newspapers as organs which ex- 
press the deep aspirations of the Ne- 
gro people for democratic freedom 
and dignity in American life. From 
this, as well as from other characteris- 
tics herein defined, there flow many 
implications. Here are a few practi- 
cal suggestions : 

1. Tell your story in a way which 
respects, or certainly does not do vio- 
lence to, the inherent dignity of the 
Negro people. 

All too frequently public appeals 
directed to the Negro population are, 
perhaps unintentionally, offensive to 
Negro newspapers and to their read- 
ers. The ‘‘N’’ is not capitalized in 
the word ‘‘Negro’’; or a patronizing 
tone is evident in the message; or an 
illustration plays heavily upon tradi- 
tional stereotypes of the so-called 
‘*typical Negro’’; or words and 
phrases generally associated with the 
oppressors of the Negro people find 
their way into copy; or in a score of 
other ways the dignity of the Negro 
people is vitiated. Such messages gen- 
erally find their way into the waste 
baskets of Negro newspaper editors, 
or get scant treatment and poor place- 
ment if published. 

The publicist who is not alert to the 
nuances which may cause negative re- 
actions among Negroes to copy gen- 
erally acceptable in other sectors of 
the population would do well to seek 
the advice of Negro journalists or 


others who have sympathy with and 
understand the sentiments of the Ne- 
gro people. 

2. Adjust your program to the copy 
deadlines of the Negro press. 

Most Negro newspapers, although 
bearing a Saturday date, are actually 
printed on Monday or Tuesday. Ma- 
terials to be used in a weekly issue 
under preparation must be received 
at most of these papers by Saturday 
or Monday, almost never later than 
Tuesday. Many publications are not 
in position to use copy received even 
as late as Monday. 

“3. Give the Negro weeklies a 
“‘break’’ in their competition with 
daily publications. / 

If your news story is released to 
the daily newspapers in the middle 
of the week, the Negro newspapers 
have no chance to publish it until 
early the following week. By then 
much of its news value has gone; and 
it often gets ignored or is played 
down in the Negro press. 

Publicity agencies could just as 
well issue many of their releases to 
both the dailies and to Negro news- 
papers towards the end of the week 
with, say, a Tuesday publication date 
noted thereon. Thus the Negro week- 
lies could publish the story about the 
same time it appears in the daily 
press. Under such circumstances a 
release is likely to get more favorable 
treatment in Negro newspapers. 

4. Send your copy by mail or mes- 
senger, 

Since very few Negro newspapers 
have access to wire press services, they 
ean be reached only through copy 























which is sent via the mails or other- 
wise delivered to their offices. More- 
over, because of the severely limited 
reportorial and photographic staffs of 
many of these publications, they sim- 
ply are not in position to cover many 
events which they recognize are of in- 
terest to their readers. Agencies ea- 
ger to have their story told in the Ne- 
gro press should recognize this fact 
and.use their own resources to guar- 
antee that their copy and _ photo- 
graphs actually do reach the editor’s 
office. 

Most important of all, of course, is 
the general admonition implicit 
through this paper; namely, tell your 
story in the Negro press if you want 
to reach the Negro people. There are 
plus-values in so doing which smart 
publicists have learned can be real- 
ized in no other way. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


The outlook for the Negro press is 
the outlook for the Negro people— 
continued struggle against the hostile 
forces of bigotry which seek to ne- 
gate the inherent worth and human 
dignity of America’s largest minority 
population. But it is a winning fight. 
Despite serious and at times protract- 
ed setbacks, the Negro people are, in- 
deed, moving forward toward their 
historie goal of full democratic rights 
and security. 

As always, the Negro press will con- 
tinue to play a major role in organiz- 
ing and strengthening this forward 
movement of the Negro people; and 
as they progress, so will the American 
nation progress—and so also will Ne- 
gro newspapers become ever more ef- 
fective instruments for the dissemina- 
tion of news and insights and opin- 
ion. 





The Changed Political Thoughts of Negroes of the 
United States 1915-1940 


ELBERT LEE TATUM 


For little more than a quarter of 
a century (since 1915) the press has 
devoted much space to discussing the 
political behavior of the Negro.! 
Writers are not agreed whether there 
has been a real change or only an 
apparent change in their political 
thought and behavior. Strong sup- 
port has been given to both views. 
The confusion of the different su,- 
porters of the respective views ¢ei- 
ters around the ‘‘oughtness’’ versus 
the ‘‘isness’’ of the Negro’s political 
behavior. To put the bone of con- 
tention differently, the conservatives. 
ie., those who want to maintain the 
status quo, claim that the Negro 
should and ought to remain loyal to 
the Republican party, and in support 
of their contention submit a long list 
of advantages which the Republicans 
offer. The so-called radicals —young, 
aggressive, usually educated North- 
ern Negroes—claim that the time has 
come for the Negro to support not 
party labels, but men and measures 
which benefit the Negro; hence, they 
say, the Negro should bargain for 
political deference. A study of the 
election returns in recent years leads 


1S8ce the Chicago Defender, June 6, 1917; 
October 9, May 5, 1918; July 20, 1920; Au- 
gust 6, 1920, and nearly every issue since 
1920. Also, the issues of the Pittsburgh 
Courier since 1922; the Afro-American, is- 
sues since 1921; the New York Age, especial- 
ly since 1924; the Kansas City Call, issues 
since 1925; the Chicago Bee has been most 
articulate and militant since 1932. One may 
also consult The Crisis, all issues since 1920. 
The Nation, 90: 606 ff. 1918; Je 5, 757, 
1920. 

2(Editorial) ‘‘Who But 
lier’s, 8:12 (1932). 
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one to the conclusion that the ‘‘ ought- 
ness’’ has been giving way to the ‘‘is- 
ness’’ with increasing rapidity since 
1915. 

Since 1915 the Negro has played a 
political réle largely of his own 
making. The role has not been con- 
tingent upon what white Republican 
hosses have thought of the Negro, 
hut on tlie contrary it has been 
largely what the Negro has thought 
of the white Republicans. This atti- 
tude and sense of political independ- 
ence is a complete reversal of Jiis 
passive acquiescence of former d+ 
(1863-1915) 8 

It gives the student of history mucl: 
faith in the political future of the 
Negro when he discovers that the 
further the Negro moves in time from 
1915 toward the present, the more the 
Negro ceases to be a slave to any party 
label.4 

The considerations above bring us 
to the core of the subject, namely, 
what factors and forces have been 
responsible for those changes — 
changes from unquestioning loyalty 
to the Republican party to loyalty 
conditioned by policies and measures 
plus the ability of ‘the respective par- 
ties to bargain for his support. 


8Thomas A. Hendricks, ‘‘ Retribution in 
Polities.’?’ North American Review, 138: 
377-84, 1879. 

4The New Republic (editorial), 35: 200- 
02, 1923, Also Harold F. Gosnell, Negro 
Politicians, Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1935, Chs. III-V. W. E. B. Du- 
Bois, ‘‘The Republicans and the Black Vot- 


ers,’’ The Nation, 90: 757, Je 5, 1920. 
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CHANGED POLITICAL THOUGHTS OF NEGROES 


Tue NortTHWARD MIGRATION 

First among the factors, one might 
consider, but by no means foremost 
among them is the effect that large 
scale Northward migration had had 
upon party affiliation since 1915. It 
is a universally accepted truism that 
whenever people voluntarily migrate 
they are in search of something 
which is not readily accessible to them 
in their present environment or they 
believe that greater happiness awaits 
them somewhere else.5 The study of 


migrating peoples from time im- 
memorial reveals this truth.° Many 


of the migrating Negroes from the 
South to the North were made to be- 
lieve that the North was a haven of 
social and economic justice, as well as 
political opportunity. They were 
told by ‘‘Pass riders’’ as well as by 
personal letters and newspapers that 
if they would ‘‘just get up north”? 


they would find a remedy for every 
ailment—social, economic and _ politi- 


eal.” 

The Negro had many motives for 
leaving the South, motives which 
ranged all the way from a disrupted 
love affair to the hope of satisfying a 
political ambition.’ Here motive is 


5Abram L. Harris, ‘‘Negro Migration to 
the North,’’ Current History Magazine, 20: 
924-925, 1924.. Also The Literary Digest, 
‘¢The Negro Northward Exodus,’’ 110: 4, 
Ag 29, 1931. 

6Warren O, Ault, Hurope in the Middle 
Ages, New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 
(1937), 73-84 ff. E. M. Hulme, The Mid 
dle Ages, New York: Henry Holt & Uom- 
pany, 1929, Chs. 2-4, 

7The Chicago Defender, June 10, 1916; 
October 9, 16, 23, 1920; and most of the 
issues between 19201930 had much to say 
about the harmonious conditions in the South 
and the advantages of the North. Similar 
appeals are found in most Northern Negro 
papers such as the Pittsburgh Courier, the 
New York Aae, srd the Kansas City Call. 

8Tbid., O 16, 1920. 
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important only insofar as it has 
political bearing. The fact cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that this 
article is no attempt to rewrite: the 
history of the Negro exodus from the 
South 1915-1940, for such has been 
brilliantly done by a group of fine 
scholars. To argue motive here 
would achieve little, for whatever it 


was—economie, political or cultural, 
the undeniable fact is that the Negro 


population in the Northern states was 
greatly increased during that twenty- 
five year period (1915-1940). The 
political significance of that increase 
was uniquely stated by the Interary 
Digest when it declared : 


Out of a total Negro population of 11,- 
891,143, the census shows that 9,361,577 are 
still in the south, an increase for the decade 
of 5 per cent, while 2,409,219 aro in the 
north, an increase for the decade of 63.6 
per cent. The west now has 120,347 Negroes 
or 53.1 per cent more than in 1920. Dur- 
ing the ten year period 1920-1930 the Ne- 
gro population of the west and north in- 
creased by 978,666 as compared with the 
increase in the south of 449,346.10 


The editor later declared that at 
least three quarters of a million Ne- 
eroes migrated from the South be- 
tween 1920-1930. 

During that decade three Southern 
states: Georgia, South Carolina and 
Virginia showed an actual loss in Ne- 
gro population while several North- 


®The United States Department of Labor, 
Negro Migration, 1916-1917 (1919), Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
19-31. The United States Bureau of the 
Census, Negroes in the United States, 1920- 
1932 (1935), 21-35. Emmett J. Seott, Ne- 
gro Migration During the World War, Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 
Economic Studies of the War, Novembe:z 
16, Washington, D. C., T. Arnold Hill, The 
Negro and Economic Reconstruction, The 
Associates in Negro Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1937, 27-28. 

literary Digest, 10: 4, Ag 29, 1931. 
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ern states showed very large in- 
ereases, for example, Michigan, 182 
per cent; Ohio, 66.1 per cent; New 
York, 180 per cent; Illinois, 80 per 
cent; New Jersey, 78 per cent; and 
Pennsylvania, 51.5 per cent." 

It is well to be aware of the limita- 
tions of intellectual analysis as a way 
of truth. In any attempt to explain 
causal relations one cannot proceed 
without posing certain values as be- 
ing more significant than others. The 
consequences of this logical dilemma 
are graphically shown in a familiar 
anecdote: A student who had just 
had three or four cocktails is shaving 
when his roommate slams the door. 
He drops his razor and cuts his toe; 
he then carelessly ties up the wound 
and goes to the theatre. His toe be- 
comes inflamed, and he finally dies. 
What is the cause of his death? The 
following causes, among others, may 
be assigned by various persons: gen- 
eral septicemia, by the doctor; a 
streptococeus infection, by the bac- 
teriologist ; there was no one to take 
proper care of him, by his mother; 
lack of discipline in the boy’s up- 
bringing, by the uncle; the boy’s 
neglect of the wound, by a timid 
friend; the cocktails, by a prohibi- 
tionist. 

Thus it is with logical analysis of 
the great migration of Negroes to the 
North, 1915-1940. One ean discover 
some of the causes for some of the 
Negroes’ migration from some places, 
but there was no one cause which 
covers all cases. The reputable and 
reliable Literary Digest declared, 
“‘The Black Belt is growing broader 


1lFiftcenth Census of the United States, 
Volume 7, ‘‘Population.’’ Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1930, p. 37. 


in northern cities—in New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Detroit and Pitts- 
burgh.’* Mr. E. D. Walrond found 
that there was an increase in thirty- 
three cities from a low of 11.9 per 
cent in Denver, Colorado to a high of 
786.5 in Akron, Ohio. In two cities 
the Negro population increased over 
200 per cent—Toledo and Youngs- 
town, Ohio; one had an increase of 
307 per cent—Cleveland, Ohio; and 
one had an increase of 623.4 per cent 
—Detroit, Michigan." 

What did such concentration of 
Negroes in Northern cities mean, 
politically? An editorial in the Cin- 
einnati Post of June 15, 1917 speaks 
quite eloquently on the point. A de- 
seription of the congested living quar- 
ters of the Negroes in that city was 
given which it said could be dupli- 
cated in many other cities: 


There are 2,793 Negroes registered in one 
ward who are between the ages of 21 and 
31, a number which exceeds the next most 
thickly non-Negro populated ward by over 
600. . . . Those men will be voted in bloc 
and thereby determine who the mayor, the 
judges and other officials of this city will 
be.14 


What the editor said of Cincinnati 
was true in many other large north- 
ern cities in which Negroes were con- 
centrated.1® 

As early as 1922 Negroes in New 
York showed that they were not only 
politically conscious of their potential 
strength because of their concentra- 
tion in those areas, but also that they 
would bolt the Republican party if it 


12Literary Digest, 10: 4, Ag 29, 1931. 
13Current History Magazine, 18:942-3 
(1924). 

14Cincinnati Post, Je 15, 1917. 

15New York Times, O 8, 1925, N 1, 1925. 
Also the Chicago Defender, N 19, 1921, D 
2, 1919. The New York Age, N 20, 1922. 
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wavered in serving their interests.1¢ 
Proof came, in 1924, when Negroes of 
Harlem sent Henry W. Shields, a 
Negro, to the State Legislature at 
Albany on the Democratic ticket.’* 
In the same year in local elections the 
same spirit was forcibly exhibited. 
Both Republican and Democratic 
parties nominated colored candidates 
—lawyers by profession— for the 
bench. The campaign was enthusi- 
astically waged in Harlem; each of 
the parties made use of barbecues, 
forums, newspaper articles, cartoons 
and comic strips in an effort to sell 
their candidates to the public. It is 
revealing to study the election re- 
turns; they show that votes for the 
four Negroes in districts outside of 
Harlem were very close indeed; but 
in the Harlem precincts and wards 
the Democratic candidates received a 
large plurality and both Democrats 
were elected.!8 

One more illustration will suffice. 
In 1926 a Negro man in deseribing 
to the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People what 
took place politically in Cleveland, 
Ohio declared: ‘‘ At the state election 
in 1926 we supported Democrats and 
Republicans alike, depending upon 
their merits, and helped to achieve 
the defeat of the Republican candi- 
date for governor and _lieutenant- 
governor and helped to elect a Demo- 
erat as Sheriff in this county.’’!® 

The following year, 1927, Negroes 
in Cleveland, Ohio, again demon- 
strated their growing independence 
of party labels when they placed in 


16The New York Age, N 16, 1924. 
17The Amsterdam News, N 16, 1924, 
18Tbid., N 23, 1924. 

19The Cleveland Plain Dealer, N 19, 1926. 
Also The Crisis, D, 1926, 


the field three Negro candidates for 
public office: Mr. Fleming, a Repub- 
lican, who was returned to the City 
Hall for the eighth time; Dr. E. J. 
Gregg, who had the endorsement of 
the Democratic Organization was 
elected from the same district along 
with Mr. Fleming, and Claybourne 
George who was elected from the 
fourth district as an independent.” 
Those nominations and campaigns re- 
sulted in the election of both Demo- 
erats and Republicans, showing a 
sense of political indifference to party 
labels. 


CHANGED ATTITUDES OF POLITICAL 
PARTIES 


The second factor promoting the 
changed political thought of the 
American Negro centers around the 
attitude of indifference of the Repub- 
lican party toward them and the 
strong bids of the Democratic party 
for their support. Beginning about 
the middle of the nineteenth century 
and continuing without serious in- 
terruptions until 1932 the political 
affiliations of the American Negro 
were largely that of a single party— 
the Republican. That party, since 
1854, had consistently held sway 
over them. Indeed, prior to 1933 
there had been little difference of 
opinion among Negroes over what 
party to support, although there are 
examples of differences of opinion 
among some of their leaders over what 
Republican candidate to support.*! 


20The Crisis, N 1927, 
D 1927. 

21W. E. B. DuBois, ‘‘The Republican and 
the Black Voter,’’ The Nation, Je 5, 1920, 
757. Also John L. Love, ‘‘The Potentiality 
of the Negro Vote in the North and South.’’ 
American Negro Academy Occasional Pa- 
pers, 1905, #11. Washington, D. C. 
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Republican support was due in part 
to the programs sponsored by that 
party for the Negro. For example, as 
early as 1857, only three years after 
the organization of that party in 1854, 
that party working with the Liberty 
and Free Soil parties in Iowa sub- 
mitted the question of Negro suffrage 
to popular vote.** Although this meas- 
ure was lost in Iowa, it is significant 
that over one-fifth of the voters there 
supported it. 

Again in Massachusetts, as early as 
1866, two Negroes were elected to the 
Assembly from the city of Boston: E. 
G. Walker and Charles L. Mitchell, 
both on the Republican ticket.* Again 
in 1869 Ebenezer Don Carlos of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, was appointed 
minister resident and consul general 
to Haiti by a Republican president 
and Senate.** This policy was con- 
stantly championed by Republicans 
until the administration of: William 
Howard Taft in 1909. From that time 
until 1932 the Republicans said very 
little and did very little for the Ne- 
gro as a group.”5 

As early as 1907 The New York 
Age, a militant Negro weekly took 
notice of the growing indifference of 
the Republicans toward the Negro 
and spoke convincingly, logically and 
bitterly against that party.2 Wm. M. 
Trotter, editor of the Boston Guard- 


22G. C. Smith, The Liberty and Free Soil 


Parties in the Northwest, (No publisher 
given) New York, 1897, 23-41. 

28C, F. Bishop, ‘‘History of Election in 
American Colonies.’?’ New York: Columbia 
University Studies in American History, 
Volume III 1893, 7-97. 

247 bid., 193. 

26Kirk H. Porter, National Party Plat- 
forms, Previous citation. See Inaugural 
addresses of each Republican president since 
1908: Taft, Harding, Coolidge and Hoover, 
The Chicago Tribune. 

26October 23, 1907. 


ian, a liberal and popular Negro 
weekly, offered through the columns 
of that paper to support Woodrow 
Wilson, the Democratic candidate for 
President, because the Republicans 
were becoming cold and indifferent 
toward the Negro.*? 

The Reverend Reverdy C. Ransom, 
who later became a Bishop in the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
realized that President Taft was de- 
faulting in Republican traditions. 
He, therefore, took President Taft to 
task, charging him with reversing the 
traditional Republican policies by in- 
itiating the policy of refusing to Ne- 
groes positions in a community where 
the whites did not like such an ap- 
pointment. Later Reverend Ransom 
charged President Taft with insulting 
the entire Negro race in his chapel ad- 
dress to the faculty and students at 
Wilberforce University by expressing 
approval of Jim Crow education. 
During the campaign his speeches 
were to the tune of ‘‘Oh, Promise 
Me,’’ but after election, he forgot the 
tune: for example, he had promised 
in his campaign to make J. C. Napier 
treasurer of the United States, but 
after he was elected he tried to ap- 
pease the Negro by appointing Mr. 
Napier as Registrar of the Treasury, 
an inferior position, after he had ap- 
pointed a white man to the position 
as Secretary of the Treasury, the po- 
sition which he formerly promised 
Mr. Napier,”8 

The types of men who led the at- 
tacks upon Republican presidents and 
administrations lent credence to what 
they said, thereby causing many oth- 
er Negro leaders, who otherwise might 


27The Nation, 90:606 ff. 
“3/1 bid., 94:606 ff. 
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have been complacent, to question the 
Republican attitude toward their race. 
The Negro press and pulpit were ar- 
ticulate in denouncing the party for 
turning over the patronage of the 
South to the whites.”® 

Because of these indictments by Ne- 
gro leaders a small group of Negroes, 
in 1916, conceived the idea of inter- 
esting far-sighted Democrats of the 
North in them. For example, Bishop 
Alexander Waters, of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, directed 
such a proposition to President Wil- 
son. President Wilson replied: ‘‘It is 
my earnest desire to see justice done 
to the Negro in every matter; and not 
mere grudging justice, but justice 
with liberality and cordial feeling.’’®° 
That attitude expressed by Mr. Wil- 
son in the light of what a few Ne- 
groes had achieved in a few northern 
cities under Demcoratie administra- 
tions fostered a belief among some 
northern dwelling Negroes that Dem- 
ocrats of the North were as menable 
to them as Republicans. Some Ne- 
groes believed that Wilson’s election 
in 1916 over Charles E. Hughes was 
due largely to the fact that Negroes 
did not vote solidly for the Republi- 
can candidate.*! 

In the campaign of 1920, however, 
they voted almost solidly for W. G. 
Harding of Ohio. That campaign cre- 
ated very little, if any, excitement 
among Negroes and consequently may 
be passed over here. Harding’s ad- 
ministration, however, is a different 
story. Although he was in office for 


2%¢The Republican and the Black 
Voter’’ The Nation, Je 5, 1922, 758 fr. 

301 bid., 759. 

31J. C. Hemphill, ‘‘The South and the 
Negro.’’? Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 53: 
10 (1916). 
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almost three years he did not appoint 
a single Negro to a position of influ- 
ence, deference and prestige. In ad- 
dition to that exhibition of indiffer- 
ence, he went to Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, and delivered one of the most 
indignant and insulting speeches rel- 
ative to the Negro that any president 
of the United States has ever made. 
Among other things, Mr. Harding de- 
clared, ‘‘There is a fundamental, eter- 
nal and inescapable difference be- 
tween a Negro and a white man.’’ 
Negro political spokesmen interpreted 
that expression as Harding’s sanction 
of the Southern racial policy.*? Mr. 
Harding was denounced for that 
speech by the pulpit and the press.** 
In Chicago, after the news of his 
death was announced, some Negroes 
vathered in front of the office of the 
Chicago Whip, one of the popular 
Negro weeklies, and sang, ‘‘I am glad 
you’re dead, you rascal, you.’’** It 
seems to be generally believed that 
had Mr. Harding lived and received 
the Republican nomination in 1924, 
he would not have received the en- 
thusiastie support of the Negro. 

The Coolidge administration did 
not vary from the pattern of its pred- 
ecessor in reference to the Negro; 
however, due to a general period of 
prosperity Negroes were not articu- 
late about its shortcomings. His, ‘‘1! 
do not choose to run’’ announcement 
raised only one fundamental question 
for Negroes, namely, whom will the 
Republicans nominate? A period of 
‘‘Watechful waiting’’ set in until H. 


32The New York News, N 3, 1921. See 
also the Associated Negro Press in most of 
the Negro newspapers. 

33The Southwestern Christian Advocate, 
D 10, 1921, 

34The Chicago Whip, Ag 4, 1923. 








C. Hoover received the Republican 
nomination and Alfred E. Smith re- 
ceived the Democratic. The Negro’s 
political support was instantly split 
—some Negro leaders supporting 
Hoover, others supporting Smith.** 
Those opposing Hoover charged 
him with causing the food shortage 
in World War I; of being a ‘‘ Wall 
Street’’ agent, and a crusher of little 
men, The Negro’s interest, they said, 
would best be served by a different 
type of man, one with a different eco- 
nomic and political philosophy.*® 
Thus, from the time of Hoover’s 
nomination, he was not very popular 
with Negroes. That may have been 
due to the popularity of the Demo- 
cratic nominee, ‘‘Al’’ Smith, whom 
many Negroes regarded as a friend to 
the poor and underprivileged.** Hoo- 
ver was elected due largely to his ‘‘lily 
white’’ policy in the South, a policy 
which endeavored to exclude Ne- 
groes from the Republican party 
down there. Hoover did not favor re- 
peal of the Prohibition Amendment. 
and Negroes were generally in favor 
of its repeal. Hoover’s position rela- 
tive to the Ku Klux Klan was vague, 
and Negroes demanded a _ positive 
stand against that organization. Gov- 
ernor Smith, on the other hand, was 
known to favor repeal and was an un- 
compromising foe to the ‘‘hooded’’ 
group.*® Much of the Negro’s politi- 
eal leadership of the North pointed 
out convincingly that since Mr. Hoo- 
ver had discarded the Negro in favor 


354NP release (The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer) N 3, 1924. 

36James W. Johnson, ‘‘The Negro Looks 
at Polities’’ The American Mercury, 18: 
89-94 (1929). Also, The Crisis, ‘‘How 
Should We Vote,’’ N 1928, 

37The New York Age, Jl 6, 1929. 

*SThe Pittsburgh Courier, O 27, 1928. 
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ot the Southern whites, a vote for him 
was a vote to sanction the Republican 
party’s policies in the South.®® Ne- 
groes, therefore, forsook the Republi- 
can party four years later, even 
though a Negro physician-politician, 
Dr. J. R. Hawkins, seconded Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s nomination in Kansas City. The 
election returns from the so-called 
‘*Black Belts’’ in those Northern cit- 
ies where Negroes vote, tell their own 
story. In many wards in such cities 
as Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New 
York City, and St. Louis, the Demo- 
erats won by a large plurality. 


SPECIAL Bip OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
Party 


The third factor which greatly fa- 
cilitated the changed political thought 
of the Negro was the bids of the Dem- 
ocratic party. It would be a grave er- 
ror to presume that all Negroes in the 
United States since emancipation have 
always been Republicans. Indeed, 
there are instances of some Negroes 
aligning themselves with the Demo- 
cratic party as early as 1866 when 
that party in New York City secured 
John A. Nail, a saloon keeper and one 
of the leading citizens of his commu- 
nity, to set up a Negro Democratic 
club. He directed its activities in the 
interest of the Democrats until he re- 
tired to private life in 1900. He was 
succeeded by Ferdinand Q. Morton, 
who regularly campaigned for elec- 
tion of Democratic candidates until 
1920 when the club was put in charge 
of Mrs. Bessye Bearden, a resourceful 
and skillful woman.?? 


39¢Who But Hoover,’’ Colliers, 28:12 
(1932). 

40Claude McKay, Harlem: Negro Metrop- 
olis, New York: E, P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, 1940, pp. 124-131. 
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A discussion of the Negro in the 
National Democratic Convention 
would have little, if any, merit here, 
for not until 1936 did Negroes par- 
ticipate therein. Prior to 1936 the 
Democrats did not want the Negroes 
and Negroes in large numbers did not 
seek membership in the Democratic 
party. After the Roosevelt landslide 
in 1932, however, the picture began 
to change; there was a kind of feeling 
of mutual dependence, the Democrats 
depending upon the Negro vote be- 
cause in many places Negroes con- 
stituted the balance of power in close- 
ly contested elections; the Negro de- 
pending upon the Democrats because 
the Democrats were in control, there- 
by administering either employment 
or relief, or both. Their vote in cer- 
tain pivotal states constituted a kind 
of assurance for a democratic victory 
if the election were close. The Negro 
vote was, therefore, a political value 
of no mean proportion and the Demo- 
crats were determined to make the 
most of it.*! 

The Republicans, with Landon as 
their candidate in 1936, tried hard to 
recapture the Negro’s support, but to 
no avail. He pointed out several of 
the president’s failures to keep his 
promises to the Negro and then in- 
dulged more profusely in pre-election 
promises than the President. Gover- 
nor Landon declared with the solem- 
nity of a religious vow that he would 
keep his promises: ‘‘to reduce taxes, 
to curtail the budget and to pay off 
the debt, to take care of the unem- 
ployed, to remedy the generation-old 
complaint of the farmer, to conserve 





41Harold F. Gosnell, Negro Politicians, 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1935, pp. 134 ff. 
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the eroding soil, to provide security 
against old age and the hazard of in- 
dustry, to compose the conflict be- 
tween capital and labor, to bring 
about recovery and to set the nation 
to rights.’"*? Dr. D. L. Steward of 
Atchison, Kansas, a prominent Ne- 
gro physician, in a release to the Afro- 
American, one of the most popular 
Negro weeklies, pointed out that Gov- 
ernor Landon had made more prom- 
ises to the Negroes of Kansas and kept 
fewer than any other governor in the 
history of that state.** 

Professor Kelly Miller, a scholar of 
no mean repute, wrote several arti- 
cles under the title, ‘‘ Why the Negro 
should vote for Roosevelt,’’ which 
were released by the Associated Ne- 
gro Press for public consumption.** 
His article of October 11th was espe- 
cially strong. He pointed out with 
great skill and clarity the historical 
position of the two parties and how 
the Republican party had changed in 
its traditional policy in reference to 
the Negro. He said in part: 


The Demoeratie party historically stood 
tor local sovereignty as expounded by Cal- 
houn, the Negro’s arch enemy and premier 
defender of human slavery. It was to fight 
that pernicious doctrine that the Republi- 
can party was founded. .. . Today, the Re- 
publicans cannot expect the Negro to fol- 
low in its reerepaney (cowardly policy) un- 
less it continues its policies. . . . Surely the 
Negro cannot be expected to stultify his in- 
telligence or stupify his conscience at the 
behest of the G. O. P., which once meant 
the Grand Old Party. The silence of the 

42Chicago Tribune, October 12, 1936; text 
of Landon’s Columbus, Ohio Speech. Also 
his speeches October 27 at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania and October 29 at Madison 
Square Garden. 

434 fro-American, October 3, 1936. 

44Chicago Bee, October 4, 11, 18, 25, 
1936. The Kansas City Call, October 5, 12, 
19, 26. 
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Republicans in recent years about beneficial 
reforms for the Negro indicates that Ne- 
grocs were no longer a factor in their pro- 
gytam and policies. A vote for Landon is a 
vote against the best interest of the Ne- 
gro.45 , 

When Wendell L. Willkie received 
the Republican nomination in 1940 
Negroes gave him more support than 
they had given Landon four years 
earlier. That was due to two situa- 
tions: First Negroes were opposed to 
the third term for a president, and 
secondly Willkie adopted many of the 
liberal ideas of President Roosevelt. 
Throughout his campaign he spoke 
courageously and logically against in- 
justices.*® Many of the Negroes who 
opposed Willkie, did so because Will- 
kie spent his early life in a prejudiced 
village in Indiana. Some Negro po- 
litical spokesmen made capital of the 
fact that in Elwood, Indiana, where 
Willkie was born there hung a sign 
in large letters, ‘‘Niggers, don’t let 
the sun go down on you here.’’4? 
Many Negroes were of the opinion 
that, since his father was mayor and 
one of the leading citizens of the vil- 
lage, Willkie or his father could have 
done something about it if either had 
wanted to. To do nothing or remain 
silent about it was tantamount to en- 
dorsing it.*® An additional reason for 
Negroes’ opposition to Willkie was 
found in the intolerant attitude dis- 
played on at least one occasion. The 
followine incident was offered in 
proof: Once a newspaperman ap- 
proached Mr. Willkie for an explana- 
tion of something he had written 


457 bid., October 11, 1936. 

46The Nation, 15, 144-145 (1940); Cur- 
rent History, February 1940. pp. 21-22. 

47Chicago Bee, November 3, 1940. 

48Ibid.. November 10, 1940. 
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which was offensive to Negroes: Mr. 
Willkie’s defense was concluded in 
the expression, ‘‘I am a white man.’’ 
Mr. Rainey, the newspaperman who 
relates the story released through 
the Asociated Negro press, comments 
as follows: 


Mr. Willkie is a white man who wants em- 
phatically to impress you. I am firmly con- 
vineed that he would be a white man’s pres- 
ident and a white man’s president alone if 
he were elected.49 


The election returns from districts 
in Negro strongholds in the North, 
(1940) show that Negroes voted quite 
independently and that they were 
pretty well balanced between the Re- 
publican and Democratic  candi- 
dates.5° Willkie received 82 electoral 
votes and 22,237,266 popular votes, 
while Roosevelt received 27,443,466 
and 449 electoral votes.5 The facts 
show that Negroes, like other intelli- 
gent citizens, voted somewhat inde- 
pendent of party labels; but for men 
and measures as an independent voter. 
The temptation to say a few words 
more about the Negro as a politically 
independent voter is too strong to be 
easily resisted, for therein lies the sig- 
nificance of this article. 

The Negro finds himself since 1936 
in the best position, politically, that 
he has ever known in this country. 
His bolt of the Republican party in 
1932, his wholesale support of the 
Democratic ticket in 1936, his divided 
support between Republicans and the 


497 bid., November 3, 1943. 

500pportunity, December, 1940, editorial, 
‘*How the Negro Voted in the Presidential 
Election, 1940.’’ For a particular city, for 
example, Detroit, see E. H. Lutchfield, ‘‘A 
Case Study of Negro Political Behavior in 
Detroit,’’? Public Opinion Quarterly, June, 
1941. World Almanac, 1945, 746-747. 
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Democrats in 1940, the nomination of 
James Ford, a Negro, on the Com- 
munist ticket for vice-presidency in 
1936, are among the incidents which 
brought forcibly to his mind the fact 
that voting, the use of the elective 
franchise, should be a sensible act, 
not an emotional one. Attachment on 
the basis of sentimentality, therefore, 
had to be discarded to make place for 
rationality. Issues and men had be- 
come far more important than party 
labels. That independent position en- 
ables him to control closely contested 
elections and causes both parties to 
bid fer his support. Both of the ma- 
jor parties—the Republicans who re- 
pudiated him, and the Democrats who 
did not want him—have since 1936 
had a sense of security when either 
could count on his support. His inde- 
pendence has give him new freedom. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION 


None doubts that freedom is spirit- 
ually and physically invigorating. 
The United States of America is a 
land in which men are free or have 
hope of freedom. It was in a quest, 
for freedom that the nation had its 
inception; and since its birth, it has 
been blessed with a great number of 
truly great men who have made sub- 
stantial and powerful contributions to 
the concept of freedom.5* The phe- 
nomenal growth of the country and 
its spectacular development are testi- 
mony to its spiritual and physical vig- 
or. All segments of the population of 
this promised land found their func- 
tions and their places, and made their 
contributions to its now undoubted 


52The list is a long and .opposing one, 
embracing men in the fields of letters and 
religion, as well as in politics or states- 
eraft. 
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genius, power and prominence. Of 
all these, the Negro segment feels ag- 
grieved that it, too, is not now a fully 
accredited and participating member 
in the blessings and benefits, duties 
and responsibilities, which American 
citizenship ought to confer.®* Instead, 
he finds himself something less than 
a full citizen.5* Indeed, he finds him- 
self a minority problem, with all that 
the term connotes, in a land in which 
philosophically and doctrinally such 
a thing can have no existence. The 
fact that it does exist and that it is 
inconsistent with the delineations of 
the American dream is the creation 
of the problem. 

The so-called Negro problem in 
America is complex, involved and be- 
wildering. The pattern of Negro life 
and thought in respect to the overall 
national pattern is in a state of con- 
stant ferment. The differences and 
changes from area to area and from 
time to time are confusing, inconsis- 
tent, unreasonable, and at times dis- 
heartening. This lamentable state of 
affairs, on the one hand, is the result 
of and is intensified by the Negro’s 
effort to free himself from his sub- 
merged position, and on the other 
hand, the social inertia which flows 
from the reluctance of the non-Negro 
to forego traditional attitudes and 
stereotyped customs. This reluctance 
is reflected in the determination of 
too many Americans to maintain the 
status quo. The ‘‘tug-o-war’’ and 


53Rayford W. Logan, editor, ‘‘What the 
Negro Wants,’’ University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
1944. Dr. Logan finds the Negro in the 
United States to be a ‘‘third rate’’ citizen 
only, and in many places unable to enjoy the 
aos accorded aliens and enemies. Ch. 
547 bid., 6-9. 
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struggle for stature occasioned in the 
Negro a welter of emotional disturb- 
ances and traumatic experiences, 
which in turn stimulated a tremend- 
ous assortment of organizations and 
individuals determined to find a way 
out of the dilemma.®® The organiza- 
tions and individuals pursued differ- 
ent courses, used different techniques, 
commanded varying amounts of sup- 
port and enthusiasm, but all were 
working sincerely to effect an im- 
proved status for the Negro in Ameri- 
ea, even though each selected a diff- 
erent facet of ‘‘front.’’ 

Few, if any, Negroes now minimize 
the importance of the political front. 
Among those who have worked on it 
were an ever-increasing number of so- 
called ‘‘Independent Negro voters.”’ 
In those sections of the country where 
the Negro had unrestricted access to 
the ballot, there has been an observ- 
able tendency on the part of large 
numbers of them not to adhere to 
rigid party affiliations. To arrive at 
that situation has not been an easy 
task for those voters. The Negro has 
had a long history of allegiance to the 
Republican party, and for the most 
part, has affectionately known no oth- 
er. For years, the Democratic party 
label alone was enough to give the 
Negro voter a ‘‘blind spot’’ in respect 
to the worth and merit of any candi- 
date or principle of that party. Hap- 





554 few of the cases in point are: 

a. The Marcus Garvey Movement, 1920- 
1924; see Freeman W. Talley, Gar- 
vey’s Empire of Ethiopia, World’s 
Work, 41, 264-267 (1925); W. E. B. 
DuBois, ‘‘The Man, the Merit, and 
the Movement,’’ Century, Volume 
105, page 539. 

b. The ‘‘ Forty-Ninth State Movement,’’ 
see Opportunity, Ap 1938, 106-109, 
June 1939, 164 ff. 

c. The Negro Congress, see the Chicago 
Bee, F 28, 1936. 
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pily, changes have been wrought in 
this matter, due in large part to pop- 
ulation shifts occasioned by two great 
wars, the concentration of Negroes in 
urban and industrial centers of the 
North, and the power, and efficiency 
of ‘‘big political machines’’ with their 
broad gauge policy of appealing to 
and skillfully harmonizing racial and 
economic pressure groups. 

In theory, the American Negro, like 
other Americans, is generally regard- 
ed in his political affiliations as being 
a member of one or the other of the 
two major parties. In fact, he is just 
that! Except that no matter what his 
formal or announced party affiliation 
has been, there was always the super- 
added consideration and acute aware- 
ness of race. This consideration and 
awareness of race is a thing of neces- 
sity and not of choice. He has felt, 
rightly or wrongly, that his unenvia- 
ble position in the social, political, and 
economic life of the nation required 
that he follow a course of action that 
no other members of the electorate 
was called upon to do; it required 
that he use different yardsticks of 
measurement, and that his standards 
of determining excellence and fitness 
be somewhat out of balance.5* Such 
was the thumbnail portrait of the in- 
dependent’s creed, 

In short, the independent Negro 
voter has believed that he was prac- 
ticing discriminate judgment when he 
subjected the party, its platform, and 
its candidates to what he considered 
the ultimate test: namely, will the 
‘‘Negro Cause’’ be better served by 


56The Chicago Bee, February 9, 1936 
gives an excellent account of ‘‘The Negro 
Sanhedrin,’’ organized by Kelly Miller 
February 11, 1924. Many points similar to 
these are carefully discussed. 
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giving his support to this party and 
its candidates, or to some other. The 
test may and frequently has extended 
to the question of the expediency and 
wisdom of supporting candidates in 
spite of their parties—a practice that 
is followed with growing frequency.™ 
The charge could be raised that the 
test does less than full credit to the 
persons using it in that it ignores and 
does violence to the democratie con- 
cept. As American citizens exercising 
the privileges of the ballot, they owe 
a duty to the republic and their fel- 
low-citizens to support those instru- 
mentalities and persons who by char- 
acter and fitness have shown them- 
selves best able to serve the whole in- 
terest. There can be no quarrel with 
the statement of the duty as a state- 


S7The four presidential campaigns of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt—1932, 1936, 
1940, 1944. 
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ment of the ideal. However, the inde- 
pendent Negro voter has rationalized 
his use of the test, and justified the 
compromise of the ideal as the con- 
scious and protective reaction to the 
social impact of his day-to-day living 
in a not wholly congenial society. 
The independent voter found it 
necessary to foreswear in large mea- 
sures the prerequisites, benefits, and 
privileges that might have inured to 
one who gave unquestioning loyalty 
to a party. Irregularity or even no 
party affiliation was the penalty he 
had to pay when he was effectively 
bringing about, according to his con- 
victions and through his use of the 
ballot, that minimum guarantee of 
constitutional and human rights to 
which the Negro was entitled by all 
standards of decency subscribed to 
by men who believed in the basie and 
essential dignity of the human soul. 











Felix Eboud and Colonial Policy 


Morris SreGeu 


In a previous paper! I strongly crit- 
icized French colonial policy in Afri- 
ca, particularly as represented in the 
now famous General Circular on Na- 
tive Affairs authored by Félix Eboué, 
the late Negro Governor General of 
French Equatorial Africa. Subse- 
quently, French Colonial Administra- 
tor Jean de la Roche published a re- 
joinder in which he charged, among 
other things, that I had grossly mis- 
represented Eboué. According to Mr. 
de la Roche, Eboué was a great lib- 
eral leader of his ‘‘race’’ who had 
given his life to advance the cause of 
the Negro people.” It has long been 
my opinion that Eboué’s alleged lib- 
eralism in colonial affairs is a myth. 
A second myth has also received wide 
circulation, namely, that the: French 
draw no color line, that they neither 
hold nor practice race prejudice. Ob- 
viously, these two myths intertwine 
at many points; for example, the ap- 
pointment of a Negro to a high colo- 
nial post is supposed to prove that the 
French have no color bar, and vice 
versa. 

The Circular presents Eboué’s most 
concise statement on colonial policy. 
A careful analysis of its contents 
should show the extent of the Gover- 
nor General’s liberalism. I shall there- 
fore outline Eboué’s essential views, 
in his own words, on the political, eco- 
nomic, social, and religious réles he 





1Educational Opportunity in Dependent 
Territories in Africa. The Journal of Negro 
Education, 15:552-63, Summer 1946, 

2Journal of Negro Education, January 
1947 issue. 
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envisaged for the natives in his new 
colonial program.’ 

Governor General Eboué considered 
the creation, or recreation of a native 
elite as central to the political organi- 
zation of French Equatorial Africa. 


His guiding principle derived from 
Lyautey, who said; ‘‘In every society, 
there is a leading class, born for lead- 
ership and without which nothing can 
be accomplished. It must be drawn 


into the orbit of our interests.’’* This 
leading class of native chiefs was re- 


garded by Eboué as follows:5 


We shall take the practice of viewing 
them as the traditional masters of the coun- 
try, as members of a natural aristocracy, 
ma leadership must not be jeopardized 
(21 

Another error to be avoided is to look 
upon the chiefs as functionaries. The chief 
is not a functionary, he is an aristocrat. (21) 

Thus we shall give back to the country its 
own elite, and we shall be able to entrust 
them, in all sincerity, with the share of re- 
sponsibility which belongs to them in the 
administration of local affairs. (20) 


When I see impatient administrators in- 
stall, dismiss, condemn native chiefs and 
replace them with others and thereby under- 
mine traditional institutions, I cannot help 
feel that they do not realize what will hap- 
pen when these institutions will have lost, 
through their errors, all their effectiveness 
and their living spirit. I can tell them: the 
only means that will be left to remedy the 


3French Colonial Policy in Africa, Free 
France, Special Issue No. 2, French Press 
and Information Service. New York, Sep- 
tember 1944. Eboué’s statement, referred 
to in this paper as the Circular, covers pages 
17-34 of the Special Issue. 

4Tbid., p. 20. 

5Page references to quotations from 
Eboué will follow each quotation in paren- 
theses. 











decline of the natural authority will be to 
administer through native functionaries. 
(20) 

Please do not misunderstand me. Respect 
for the chiefs does not mean approval of all 
their actions. I said that they ought to be 
educated, and it is a well-known fact that 
education entails the use of the rod. But 
the whole secret of education is to apply the 
rod when needed and in the right manner. 
We shall be as strict as necessary towards 
the chief, but never publicly. . . . Suspen- 
sion of the allowance is one such means; it 
is not the only one, and a good administra- 
tor has more than one means of imposing 
his will, without violence or publicity, in 
view of his knowledge of everything relat- 
ing to the chief, and particularly of his foi- 
bles. (21) 

The perfect [French] head of a subdivi- 
sion will be the one who, after having found 
those chiefs who command the greatest obe- 
dience . . . will succeed in educating them 
by patient endeavor; he will then have in 
them reliable assistants who will relieve him 
of most of the actual work, and his role will 
merely be to suggest, to advise, and to con- 
trol. (20) 

Our censure and mania for justice often 
surprise and even discourage [the natives]. 
(21) 

I have had the opportunity to observe 
personally such occurrences in Eastern 
Ubangi where, as a result of too scrupulous 
an application of the policy of ‘‘ justice and 
protection’’ prescribed by the Ministry of 
Colonies, highly worthy populations migrat- 
ed to the Belgian Congo and to the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan where they sought and 
found a refuge from our too indisereet so- 
licitude. ‘‘Et s’il me plait 4 moi d’étre 
battue?’’ (‘‘And what if I like to be beat- 
en??’—French classic quotation.) (21) 


Thus, according to Eboué, native 
chiefs will be chosen to form an elite, 
an aristocracy, in charge of local af- 
fairs. Personal ability will play no 
part in the selection of chiefs. ‘‘ Who 
is to be chief? I shall not answer, as 
was the custom in Athens: ‘The best.’ 
There is no best chief, there is just a 
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chief, and we have no choice.’ But 
even in the administration of local 
affairs these chiefs will be under the 
control of French administrators who, 
by one means or another, will im- 
pose their will. In other words, in- 
stead of ruling directly, the French 
will now rule through native chiefs 
who will be trained to become reliable 
assistants so as to relieve French offi- 
cials of most of the actual work. The 
latter, however, will advise and con- 
trol the chiefs. 

What will be the native role be- 
yond this qualified local administra- 
tion? Will natives be consulted on 
foreign policies that affect them di- 
rectly? Or on military conscription? 
Or on social, economic, and educa- 
tional policies to which they are sub- 
jected? Will native chiefs have a 
voice in taxation measures, in labor 
codes, in the subject matter taught 
at school, in public works programs, 
ete., ete.? Governor General Eboué 
had nothing to say on these questions 
in his Circular, though they consti- 
tute the true tests of political partici- 
pation and power. The only possible 
conclusion is that no real measure of 
political power is intended for the na- 
tives of French Equatorial Africa. 

The Circular deals amply with the 
economic role of the natives and of 
the European settler population. The 
following summarizes the salient 
points : 


The mass of the native population is and 
will remain primarily agricultural. The en- 
tire policy we have outlined is based on the 
assumption that the native population will 
remain firmly attached to the soil and con- 
tinue to develop within its traditional col- 
lective institutions. ... (30) 


6Free France, op. cit., p. 20. 
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The food crops should, under no cireum- 
stances, be neglected, but the Negro popu- 
lation is also entitled to its share of pros- 
perity, and we can help it by fostering the 
development of an agriculture, whose prod- 
ucts can be exchanged. All the regions of 
Equatorial Africa must have crops to sell, 
and a market for them. (30) 

A native agriculture, conceived along these 

lines, not only corresponds to the profound 
aspirations of the native masses, but it is 
more likely than European colonization to 
ensure the prosperity of the colony. (30) 
" We must therefore contemplate a change 
in the role of the settler. Instead of devot- 
ing himself to the direct and limited exploi- 
tation of a concession, the settler will set 
the example for the native production of the 
surrounding region, while he iximself will 
supply and promote this production. He 
will not engage personally in any other 
strictly agricultural activities beyond experi- 
menting, selecting, plant-nursing and estab- 
lishing small model plantations. Neverthe- 
less, his influence will extend far beyond 
the limits of his property and promote 
throughout the neighborhood the develop- 
ment of local agriculture. He will direct the 
first attempts of the villagers, will advise 
them on all occasions, supply them with the 
necessary seeds, plants and tools. In short, 
he will promote, guide and protect their ef- 
forts and will undertake to purchase their 
crops at a fair price. (30-32) 

It is necessary not to move the [native] 
worker alone but to bring with him to the 
[European] workshops his wife and chil- 
dren; better still, we must promote the for- 
mation of villages of the same race and of 
the same tribe around the workshops. (33) 

The [European] employer will act as the 
guardian of the community, thus contribut- 
ing to social reform. He will build the huts, 
encourage the sowing of vast areas, will buy 
from the village its surplus production, pro- 
vide medical care for everyone, supply medi- 
cines and mosquito-nets, raise cattle; briefly, 
he will ensure the normal existence of the 
village, while providing it with the advan- 
tages and the elements of progress which it 
would lack in its natural state. (33) 

But the European settler will not be sat- 
isfied to be the promoter, the guardian and 
merchant for the agricultural production of 


the natives. Other economic activities will 
be specifically reserved to him, such as the 
exploitation of mines and forests, all 
branches of industry, publie works. and, in 
general, all those activities which are under 
the direct control of Europeans and which 
require the large investments. The necessity 
for capital investments and technical man- 
agement, for the time being, bar the natives 
from such undertakings. ... (32) 


Thus, according to Eboué, agricul- 
ture and wage-labor will be the native 
economic spheres, while to Europeans 
are reserved the essential profit-bear- 
ing enterprises of industry, commerce, 
and mining. Under European settler 
and government guidance, the native 
will be taught to grow cash crops 
which the settler will purchase ‘‘at a 
fair price.’’ Whole villages will be 
built around large European enter- 
prises to avoid native family and 
community disintegration, and, inci- 
dentally, to provide an ever availa- 
ble supply of laborers, a factor which 
has long disturbed the settlers. In- 
deed, these European workshops, as 
Eboué terms them, will be organized 
practically as feudal fiefs, in which 
the overlord will take care of every- 
thing for the native workers and their 
families except, of course, the work 
itself. 

I, for one, feel highly skeptical of 
the noble role Eboué assigned to Eu- 
ropean settlers in French Equatorial 
Africa. Almost overnight, it seems, 
it is expected that plantation owners, 
businessmen, large-scale industrial- 
ists, and merchants, who have been 
steeped in the traditional colonial 
mentality of exploiting native labor 
and inexperience, will become model 
guardians and promoters of native 
welfare. Such cultural and psycho- 
logical mutations have no basis in 














history, particularly colonial history. 
Governor General Eboué, thoroughly 
experienced in dealing with hard-bit- 
ten, profit-minded European settler 
enterprisers, could not have been so 
naive as to believe that such muta- 
tions would really take place. What, 
then, motivated his ideal but imprac- 
tical plan? Was it merely wish-think- 
ing on his part? Or was it an attempt 
to gloss over the maintenance of the 
economic status quo by glorifying the 
settlers as guiding angels intent on 
helping the natives upward ? 

Obviously, since Europeans are to 
remain in exclusive control of the 
principal profit-bearing activities— 
which means the economic status quo 
—the native population will necessar- 
ily continue economically subordi- 
nate. Although Eboué stated that the 
lack of capital investments and tech- 
nical management would ‘‘for the 
time being’’ bar natives from the 
profitable enterprises, he failed to 
show any way out of this impasse. 
Unless a dynamic colonial policy is 
embarked upon, the natives will nev- 
er achieve participation in the indus- 
trial, mining, and commercial (inelud- 
ing import-export activities) phases 
of the economic structure, except as 
laborers and consumers. Eboué’s si- 
lence on this crucial point is signifi- 
cant. It is further apparent that with- 
out participation on a higher level in 
large-scale economic enterprises, na- 
tive political advancement will be nil. 

Governor General Eboué’s com- 
ments on social matters deserve the 
closest attention. 


We must refrain from imposing our con- 
ceptions upon them, and be content with con- 
trolling the just application of their own 
conceptions as they may be amended, par- 
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ticularly under the influence of the Chris- 
tian principles. (26) 

I have but little confidence in the admin- 
istrative measures which could be taken to 
put an end to this evil (polygamy). I think 
that the solution lies, in the first place, in 
the adoption of a religious discipline, and 
then in the improvement of economie condi 
tions. (26) 

The dowry question is another instance 
where it may be necessary to modify cus- 
toms. Often, indeed, the amount of the dow- 
ry is too high. . . In such instances, we shall 
endeavor, with due care, gradually to bring 
the amount of the dowry to a reasonable 
level. The artificial practice of successive 
marriages and competitive bidding for the 
dowry, with the ensuing family blackmail, 
must also be fought because of its immoral 
and anti-social character. (26-27) 

I previously mentioned the half-breeds. 
Their case deserves special attention. For 
sentimental reasons, European society has a 
somewhat uneasy feeling towards half- 
breeds; I mean those who have been aban- 
doned by their father or have not been rec- 
ognized, which is practically the same thing. 
These motives are commendable in them- 
selves, but they should not prevent 1s from 
viewing the situation with lucidity. When- 
ever a half-breed, forsaken by his father, 
goes back quite naturally to his mother’s 
family, I can think of no @ priori reason 
why he should be taken away from it. His 
personal happiness is not exposed, in that 
ease, to any greater risks than if he were to 
attempt to rise to a higher standard of life, 
which would probably mean isolation and 
in which success would be doubtful... . 
Finally, I think that everything which con- 
tributes to placing the half-breed outside 
native society, without giving him access to 
European society, has the disadvantage of 
creating a pernicious rivalry between the 
Negro and the half-breed, without any bene- 
fit for the latter. (24) 

Obviously, the father should always not 
only recognize his child born of a native 
woman, but also provide for his education, 
keep him at his side, and treat him as he 
would any other of his children. If he fails 
in his duty, what is the right thing for us 
to do? First, find out whether the half- 
breed has been aceepted into his mother’s 
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family, and whether he is happy there. If 
the answer is in the affirmative, we should 
not take him away. ... If, on the contrary, 
he is the object of neglect or scorn, the Ad- 
ministration or the religious Missions should 
take care of him... .I do not think that 
the special orphanages for the half-breeds 
are a satisfactory solution; it would be ad- 
visable, in my opinion, to admit to them 
Negro children as well. This would prevent 
the Negro children from being jealous of 
the half-breeds and might perhaps alleviate 
somewhat the equivocal nature of the lat- 
ter’s situation. (24). 

We must always avoid segregating him 
(the half-breed), extracting him from 
among his Negro rivals. (24) 

The ‘‘Ecoles Supérieures’’ of the terri- 
tories will, in principle, have a special class 
for sons of chief. . . . It is essential that the 
sons of the native chiefs receive special 
training under special discipline; any com- 
promise in this matter would jeopardize the 
policy outlined above. (30) 


Eboué’s social ideas are truly re- 
vealing. In the first place, the state- 
ment—‘‘We must refrain from im- 
posing our conceptions upon them 
.. . ’—does not mean exactly what 
it says, for the Governer General’s 
own conceptions, presumably repre- 
senting Western civilization, immedi- 
ately intrude. The marriage customs 
of French Equatorial Africans, which 
include the practice of polygyny (ie., 
plural wives) and the payment by the 
groom or his family of a brideprice to 
the bride’s family—erroneously called 
a ‘‘dowry”’ in the Circular—did not 
meet with the approval of Eboué. He 
therefore decided to change these cus- 
toms to conform more to Western 
practices and morality. It is well es- 
tablished, however, that polygyny and 
the brideprice are highly important 
institutions in the social organization 
and economic life’ of most African 
tribes below the Sdhara. Changes in 


these institutions would inevitably 
disrupt the entire tribal culture pat- 
tern. Yet Eboué repeatedly insisted 
that native development would be 
promoted within the framework of 
their own institutions. There is a con- 
tradiction here which can be resolved 
in only one way: either the impor- 
tant institutions will be changed, and 
this should be admitted openly, or the 
natives will be permitted to pursue 
their own way of life. Verbal subter- 
fuges cannot mask the reality. 

The injection of Eboué’s personal 
conceptions is best evidenced by his 
ethical judgments, such as ‘‘this 
evil,’’ in reference to polygyny; the 
‘‘immoral and anti-social character’’ 
of ‘‘suecessive marriages and competi- 
tive bidding for the dowry’’ (sic). 
This may have been an ‘‘artificial 
practice’’ to Eboué, but certainly not 
to the natives involved. Finally, the 
Governor General plainly disclosed his 
preference for ‘‘Christian principles’’ 
over native moral codes. It is perfect- 
ly clear that Eboué was willing to 
grant to natives only those concep- 
tions which did not conflict with his. 

More serious, however, is Eboué’s 
remarkable discussion of the half- 
breed because it raises the question 
of race prejudice.” ‘‘For sentimental 
reasons,’’ he said, ‘‘ European society 
has a somewhat uneasy feeling to- 
wards half-breeds. . .”” Then he makes 
the astounding statement that the mo- 
tives for this ‘‘uneasy feeling’’ are 
‘‘eommendable in themselves.’’ But 
why should there be such an ‘‘un- 
easy feeling’’ among Frenchmen who 


7The use of the term ‘‘half-breed’’ is 
curious, for it frequently connotes some de- 
gree of opprobrium. 
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boast that they lack race prejudice ?® 
Why talk of half-breeds or any other 
kind of breeds? And why should the 
half-breeds constitute a problem at all 
among the non-racistic French? 
Eboué admits that they are a prob- 
lem; hence, despite the oft-repeated 
boasts, race consciousness and preju- 
dice must exist in French Equatorial 
Africa. 

Since the half-breeds require spe- 
cial attention, what shall be done with 
them? European society will not ac- 
cept them; their French fathers re- 
fuse to recognize or. support them; 
and their position among the Negro 
population is anomalous. Eboué of- 
fered solutions; (1) that half-breeds 
accepted by, and happy with, their 
mothers’ families should be left there ; 
and (2) that unhappy, neglected, re- 
jected half-breed children should be 
eared for by the Administration in 
special orphanages, or by religious 
missions. 

Eboué’s solutions undoubtedly stem 
from his firm conviction that half- 
breeds should not be segregated from 
the Negro population. Orphanages, 
therefore, should take in half-breed 
and Negro children alike. The Gov- 
ernor General’s distaste for segrega- 
tion apparently stopped short of Eu- 
ropean society, for he uttered no word 
against the latter’s segregation poli- 
cies with respect to the native popu- 
lation and the half-breeds. Surely, a 
‘‘leader of his race’’ would have bold- 
ly denounced and fought against any 


8The French colonizing instinet ‘‘ draws 
its inspiration ... from something that... 
is the result of twenty centuries of Chris- 
tianity and humanization—I mean the com- 
plete absence of all racial prejudice.’’?’ From 
a speech my M. René Pleven, Commissioner 
for Colonies, January 14, 1944, Quoted in 
Free France, op. cit., p. 35. 
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segregation whatever between whites 
and Negroes, whites and half-breeds, 
and half-breeds and Negroes.® 


It should be noted, moreover, that 
Eboué does not even recommend the 
taking of legal action against irre- 
sponsible French fathers of half-breed 
children. Apparently such gallant 
Frenchmen will be allowed to con- 
tinue their casual breeding habits. 


The discussion of half-breeds in the 
Circular seems to indicate that the 
class structure is fairly rigid in 
French Equatorial Africa. Half- 
breeds, for example, can seldom im- 
prove their living standards, and at- 
tempts to do so entail the risk of so- 
cial isolation. Fully aware of this sit- 
uation, Eboué warned against efforts 
which place ‘‘the half-breed outside 
native society, without giving him ac- 
cess to European society... .’’ 


The Governor General’s preocecupa- 
tion with the question of ‘‘race’’ is 
puzzling. He dealt with half-breeds 
at some length; he condemned labor 
camps ‘‘where all races intermingle”’ ; 
he urged the formation of ‘‘villages 
of the same race’’ around European 
workshops; and the possibility that 
native laborers cut off from their 
families ‘‘will have no opportunity 
to continue their race’’ disturbed 
him. In addition, he insisted that a 
careful distinction should be made 
‘‘between races and tribes’’ prior to 
setting up new villages.!° These com- 
ments are not quite clear to me be- 
cause I am not certain as to what 
Eboué conceived a ‘‘race’’ to be. If 
he meant ‘‘race’’ to designate pure 


®The word ‘‘segregation’’ is to be under- 
stood to include social and economic as well 
as physical segregation. 

10See Free France, op. cit., pp. 32-33. 
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or unmixed populations, genetically 
speaking, then the confusion is com- 
pounded. Modern anthropology and 
genetics have discarded the possi- 
bility of existing pure races or un- 
mixed populations, and history amply 
evidences the fact that peoples of 
varying physical types have continu- 
ously interbred, and they still do. If, 
on the other hand, Eboué meant by 
‘*race’’ a mixed population of a spe- 
cial kind, then I can see no point in 
worrying over further interminglings 
or over fine distinctions between 
‘‘races and tribes.’’ 

The Eboué quotation on education 
cited above states that special train- 
ing will be given to sons of chiefs. 
This provision implies that chieftain- 
ship will remain hereditary, follow- 
ing traditional native practice. 
Hereditary chieftainship accords 
neither with modern world trends nor 
with the democratic principles of the 
French Revolution—liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité. One would normally have 
expected a liberal French leader to 
sponsor the democratization of native 
political forms. Instead, however, 
even in those areas where chiefs no 
longer rule and where new forms 
could be introduced more easily, the 
plan is to reinstall the ex-chiefs or, 
failing their presence, the blood 
descendants. It cannot be claimed 
that Eboué was motivated by a 
powerful desire to preserve native in- 
stitutions intact, for we have seen 
that he did not hesitate to plan sig- 
nificant changes in such institutions 
which conflicted with his personal 


convictions. The explanation is 
simple. 
Governor General Félix Eboué, 


though himself a colonial native born 
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in French Guiana, most emphatically 
divorced himself from identification 
with the natives of French Equatorial 
Africa. In his Circular, he bluntly 
stated: ‘‘We shall not ensure their 
(the natives) happiness by applying. 
to them the principles of the French 
Revolution, which is our Revolu- 
tion. ...’"" Curiously, the opening 
paragraph of the Preamble to the 
new French Constitution contains the 
following words: ‘‘It solemnly re- 
affirms the freedom of man and of the 
citizen consecrated by the declaration 
of rights of 1789 and the fundamen- 
tal principles recognized by the laws 
of the Republic.’’!* 

In connection with religion, Eboué 
exhibited a decisive bias in favor of 
Christianity, his own religion. Much 
space is therefore devoted to the na- 
tive need for the Christian religion, 
which, he believed, would greatly ac- 
celerate African cultural develop- 
ment. It was this bias, of course, 
which prompted him to denounce as 
immoral ‘‘the artificial practice of 
successive marriages’’ by natives. In- 
ternal evidence indicates that Eboué 
meant Catholicism when he spoke of 
Christianity.% The following are 
some important quotations: 

The propagation of Christian precepts is 
the most powerful stimulus to the evolution 
of native customs. (27) 

We must always bear in mind that our 
aim is not to create good Christians, but to 
educate the mass which is to be guided, to- 
gether with its traditional organization, to- 


11Free France, op. cit., p. 17. 

12Cited from the New York Times, Octo- 
ber 1, 1946. 

13For example: the phrase ‘‘indissolubil- 
ity of marriage’’ is used, a tenet not found 
in modern Protestantism. Moreover, succes- 
sive marriages take place among non-Cath- 
olies who do not consider themselves im- 
moral. 











wards the Christian conception. The great 
problem of marriage must be handled in the 
game manner: the main purpose is not to 
achieve a certain number of model mar- 
riages among the Christian natives but 
rather to inculeate the Christian conception 
of marriage in a society which lives at 
present under a different rule, to lead it 
gradually to understand the indissolubility 
of marriage, the voluntary consent on which 
it is based, the obligation of monogamy, 
while modifying as little as possible the na- 
tive’s conception and family habits. (29) 

Missionaries as well as administrators, en- 
trusted, all of them, with a similar task of 
leadership and control, will apply them- 
selves, not only to the achievement of indi- 
vidual and present improvement, but even 
more to the task of educating native society 
through its own elite, of developing it, and 
of leading it towards a Christian life with- 
out disturbing its equilibrium. (29) 

We arrived at the conclusion that, since 
the education provided by the public schools 
and the teachings of the Christian schools 
have the same aim and similar methods, they 
were both to enjoy the same interest on the 
part of the Government. The financial aid 
which will definitely be extended to the 
Christian school system will enable it to 
expand its activities and gradually to im- 
prove its native personnel. (29) 


Nowhere in Eboué’s detailed Cir- 
cular is found any inkling that na- 
tive wishes are to be consulted on 
religion. It is at least possible that 
Africans may like their own religion, 
that they may derive complete spiri- 
tual satisfaction and comfort from 
their own beliefs and practices, and 
that they may see no real advantage 
in adopting a new, strange, radically 
different religion. Although it is a 
commonplace that one’s own religion 
is the only true faith, and certainly 
the best faith, students of culture 
tend to develop a broader viewpoint 
respecting the comparative merits of 
the many religions practiced through- 
out the world. Eboué, however, in 
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spite of a lifetime spent among native 
peoples whose cultures he studied, 
eould not rid himself of his over- 
whelming bias toward one particular 
religion; neither did he attain a bal- 
anced view of moral codes that dif- 
fered from his own. Hence, to him 
the Christian precepts were the only 
moral precepts, which African natives 
should accept as quickly as possible. 

With all the emphasis on Chris- 
tianity in the Circular, one might 
have expected a stern denunciation 
of ‘‘Christian’’ Frenchmen who pro- 
create and then lightly abandon their 
half-breed children. None is found. 
Is it to be concluded that the Chris- 
tian principles urged for natives, 
which entail ‘‘a moral compulsion,’’ 
according to Eboué, are not supposed 
to apply to the ruling class? In any 
ease, Europeans must find it difficult 
to justify their religion to native 
peoples in the face of the brutal 
colonial record, with its merciless eco- 
nomie exploitation, which self-pro- 
fessed Christians have made. The 
French particularly must find it diffi- 
cult to resolve the contradiction be- 
tween Christian principles and the 
vicious practice of forced labor, for 
natives of course, which was only 
eliminated a few months ago—at 
least on paper. 

Consistent with his special bias, 
Eboué assigned tasks to missionaries 
and mission schools customarily ful- 
filled by secular officials and institu- 
tions. ‘‘Missionaries as well as ad- 
ministrators’’ were charged with 
‘leadership and control’’ of native 
society. In addition, Christian schools 
were put on the same educational and 
financial footing as the public schools. 
The history of France reveals the 
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prolonged bitter struggle engaged in 
by the French people to dissociate 
the Church from secular affairs, final- 
ly achieved at the very beginning of 
the present century. The history of 
a large part of the Western world 
also reveals the increasing elimina- 
tion of Church influence from public 
education. In the face of this historic 
trend, Governor General Eboué pro- 
posed to install a joint leadership of 
‘“‘State and Church’’ in French 
Equatorial Africa. As a matter of 
fact, the Circular plainly shows 
Eboué’s reliance on the Christian 
religion and its representatives for 
help in implementing his policy for 
natives. 

The Governor General correctly 
foresaw that the conversion of Afri- 
eans to Christianity would result in 
farreaching changes in native eul- 
ture; in fact, he hoped to use this to 
stimulate what he called ‘‘native evo- 
lution.’’ Nevertheless, he also stressed 
the need to leave native life largely 
untouched, saying: ‘‘We shall 
[work] ... within the framework of 
the natives’ natural institutions.’’!* 
There is sufficient ethnographic ma- 
terial available about African tribes 


to show beyond any doubt how pro-, 


foundly the tribal religion ties in with 
practically all other aspects of life. 
Social, political, economic, and mili- 
tary status and function are frequent- 
ly bound up inseparably with reli- 
gious rituals and beliefs. A shift to 
Christianity would inevitably bring 
about radical transformations in the 
life patterns of a native people. It 
would clearly be impossible to make 
Christians of Africans and also main- 


14Free France, op. cit., p. 17. 
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tain the fundamental native institu- 
tions, as Eboué would have us believe. 

The policy of guiding native evolu- 
tion or development within the frame- 
work of native culture, usually termed 
‘Indirect Rule,’’ has been more or 
less espoused by all the large colonial 
powers. It is therefore of fundamen- 
tal importance to all dependent peo- 
ples. The crucial question is: Can it 
be done? Félix Eboué’s General Cir- 
cular on Native Policy provides a 
useful source for an examination of 
this policy, since it outlines a com- 
plete colonial program. 

According to Eboué, a class of 
hereditary native chiefs will hold 
limited administrative power under 
the guidance and control of French 
officials, This system is supposed to 
preserve traditional native political 
organization. It is obvious, however, 
that the intrusion of two new elements 
—French supervision and ultimate 
French authority —transforms the 
native chiefs into mere pawns who 
hold office at the pleasure of their 
French masters. They must carry 
out the French dictates. In the 
aboriginal state, a chief’s subjects 
owed allegiance to him; now they owe 
allegiance to France. Formerly a 
chief’s soldiers were his soldiers; now 
they are soldiers of France. Before 
the French arrived, native taxes in 
their entirety went to the chief; now 
he is little better than a tax collector, 
for the disposition of the income is 
decided by the higher authority. In 
short, the native political organization 
lacks the independence and power 
necessary to give it real meaning. 

The economic system Eboué recom- 
mended for French Equatorial Africa 
is already in force there and else- 











where in Africa. Under this system 
the natives serve chiefly as wage- 
laborers and/or cultivators of sub- 
sistence and cash crops. Past experi- 
ence has proved that wage-work en- 
genders urban concentrations and. a 
floating labor force, loosens family 
and community ties, creates wants for 
consumer goods hitherto unknown in 
native life, and develops a variety of 
new habits. Wages and cash crops 
introduce a money economy into na- 
tive societies originally dependent 
upon subsistence farming and hunt- 
ing and on the exchange mechanism 
of simple barter, 

Eboué’s plan to modify the highly 
important marriage institutions of 
polygyny and the brideprice indicates 
that native social organization will 
not be left intact. As pointed out 
above, such changes would necessarily 
affect the entire social and economic 
life of an African people. 

Finally, native religion is sched- 
uled for a change. The natives are to 
be Christianized, which means that 
they will take over new beliefs and 
practices, a different set of moral 
principles, in short, a new philosophy 
of life. Even in the matter of dress 
native custom is altered. As a writer 
once put it, first comes the missionary 
to shame the natives into covering 
their naked bodies, and close on the 
missionary’s heels follows the Euro- 
pean trader with cheap textiles to sell 
to the natives. 

Thus, under the guise of a colonial 
policy dedicated to preserve native 
eulture to the largest extent feasible, 
and to guide native evolution within 
the framework of the ‘‘natural insti- 
tutions,’’ wholesale changes are ac- 
tually intended — and accomplished. 
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As we have seen, the political organi- 
zation, the economic system, the social 
structure, and religion—the four basic 
aspects of culture — will undergo 
transformations, if they haven’t done 
so already. The facts of history show 
the inevitable process of native cul- 
tural change under the impact of for- 
eign invasion and subjugation. As 
long as Europeans stay in dependent 
areas to rule and do business and 
Christianize, whether under direct or 
indirect policies, native life will be 
transformed in vital ways. To my 
mind, ‘‘Indirect Rule’? is a policy 
deliberately designed to channel na- 
tive cultural development along path- 
ways acceptable to the colonial 
powers. All else is mere sham or de- 
lusion. 

In the light of the above analysis 
of the General Circular on Native 
Policy, it seems clear that Félix 
Eboué falls far short of the colonial 
liberalism he has been credited with 
so widely. The late Governor Gen- 
eral first won world-wide acclaim 
when he bravely resisted Vichy 
French pressure and brought Equa- 
torial Africa over to the side of the 
Free French forees. For that great 
deed Eboué merits the respect and ad- 
miration of every decent human be- 
ing, and I believe that it will assure 
him a notable place in history. But 
the same patriotic devotion to France 
that undoubtedly motivated his great 
historic deed also explains, I think, 
Eboué’s essential conservatism in 
colonial affairs. His patriotism ap- 
parently made it impossible for him 
to envisage complete independence for 
dependent peoples, for if he had, he 
would have sponsored a dynamic 
colonial policy aimed at liquidating 
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the dependent status as quickly as 
possible. 

As it stands, Eboué’s colonial 
philosophy does not differ significant- 
ly from the traditional French colo- 
nial policy, which has never been note- 
worthy for its liberalism. This is not 
surprising in view of his special back- 
ground. Eboué received his training 
at the Colonial School in Paris, and 
he served for over three decades in 
colonial posts. He was a typical prod- 
uct of the French system of develop- 
ing a small native elite class which 
attaches itself most strongly to every- 
thing French, and which correspond- 
ingly loses all contacts with the native 
masses. The elite usually serve the 
mother country well. 

A final comment is necessary. Mr. 


de la Roche, in his rejoinder, showed 
ereat irritation at my charge that 
there is a basic disagreement between 
French promises and French action 
with respect to colonial peoples. It is 
most timely to reiterate this charge. 
The Preamble to the new French 
Constitution states that the French 
Republie will ‘‘undertake no war with 
a view to conquest and will never 
employ force against the liberty of 
any people.’ What, I might ask 
Jolonial Administrator Jean de la 
Roche, are the French doing in Indo- 
China at this very moment ??® 


15The New York Times, op. cit. 

16Genét, in Letter from Paris, dated Jan- 
uary 2, 1947, makes exactly the same com- 
ment. See The New Yorker, January 11, 
1947, p. 60. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 


The Contribution of the Negro to 
Western Civilization* 


Gilberto Freyre’s classic, Casa- 
Grande + Senzala, now available to 
the English-speaking world in an ex- 
cellent translation, has been widely 
acclaimed as a masterpiece of Brazil- 
ian or Latin American sociology. In 
the opinion of this reviewer, this is 
a gross understatement. The signifi- 
cance of Freyre’s book for our trou- 
bled generation is that it is a master- 
piece of the literature of race rela- 
tions, particularly the relations of 
whites and Negroes. The book treats 
of Brazil, but, in a deeper sense, it is 
a study of the Negro and the slave 
economy in the Western Hemisphere. 

The essential difference between 
this book and the majority of studies 
of the slave economy in the New 
World is that Freyre’s is a study in 
historical materialism and is based on 
his recognition of ‘‘the considerable 
influence, even though not always a 
preponderant one, exerted by the 
technique of economic production up- 
on the structure of societies and upon 
the features of their moral physiogno- 
mies’? (p, xxi). 

In Brazil—as in the Southern 
States of the United States and in the 
Caribbean—this technique of econom- 
i¢ production can be summed up in 
the words, monoculture, latifundia 
and slavery. Sugar, later coffee, like 
cotton in the Southern States and sue- 
ar in the Caribbean, gave rise to the 
economic system, social relations and 
political structure which have become 
traditional in these areas. What 
Freyre says of sugar cultivation in 
Brazil is applicable to the rest of the 
New World where the trinity of the 
colonial period held sway—it ‘‘not 
only stifled the democratic industries 
represented by the trade in brazil- 





*Gilberto Freyre, The Masters and the 
Slaves. A Study in the Development of Bra- 
cilian Civilization, Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1947. 


wood and hides, it sterilized the land 
for the forces of diversified farming 
and herding for a broad expanse 
around the plantations’’ (p. xxiii). 
One of the most interesting sections of 
Freyre’s book is his analysis of the 
effects of monoculture on the food 
supply and on the nutrition of the 
Brazilian population (pp. 45-47) : ‘‘it 
was with the Europeanization of his 
table that the Brazilian became an 
abstainer from vegetables’’ (p. 468). 

To those who like to think that Ne- 
ero slavery, like Corrigan’s crossing 
the Atlantic, was ‘‘a mistake,’’ Freyre 
provides an effective answer: ‘‘ Let us 
have the honesty to recognize the fact 
that only a method of colonization 
based upon large-scale property and 
upon slavery would have been capable 
of surmounting the enormous obsta- 
cles in the way of the European civili- 
zation of Brazil. Only the Big House 
and the slave hut. The rich planta- 
tion-owner and the Negro capable of 
agricultural exertion and compelled 
to it by a system of slave labor’’ (p. 
251). 

The visible symbol of the sugar 
economy, based on slavery, was the 
Big House. Freyre writes: ‘‘The Big 
House completed by the slave shed 
represents an entire economie, social, 
and political system: a system of pro- 
duetion (a latifundiary monocul- 
ture) ; a system of labor (slavery) ; a 
system of transport (the ox-cart, the 
baneué, the hammock, the horse); a 
system of sexual and family life 
(polygamous patriarchalism) ; a sys- 
tem of bodily and household hygiene 
(the ‘tiger’, banana stalk, the river 
bath, the foot bath) ; and a system of 
politics (compadrismo). The Big 
House was thus at one and the same 
time a fortress, a bank, a cemetery, 
a hospital, a school, and a house of 
charity giving shelter to the aged, the 
widow, and the orphan . . . the sincere 
and complete expression of the ab- 
sorptive partiarchalism of colonial 
times’’ (p. 27). 
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Monoculture, latifundia, Big House 
—above them all loomed the slave, 
that is to say, the Negro. Sugar, gold, 
coffee—whatever ‘‘the economic point 
of support of the colonial aristocracy 
... its instrument of exploitation, the 
arm of the slave, was still retained’’ 
(p. 44). The Negro in Brazil—in oth- 
er parts of the New World, too—was 
‘‘the white man’s greatest and most 
plastic collaborator in the task of 
agrarian civilization’’ (p. 285); not 
only the man with the hoe and the 
cook in the kitchen, but musician, cir- 
cus acrobat, blood-letter, dentist, bar- 
ber, even teacher (p. 411). ‘‘It was 
Europe reigning without governing; 
it was Africa that governed’’ (p. 5). 

Why was the economic development 
of Brazil based on the Negro and not 
on the Indian, as in Mexico or Peru? 
The answer is that in Brazil, as in the 
Caribbean, the economic system was 
based not on mining but on capitalist 
agriculture for the world market. The 
Negro was superior to the Indian in 
this respect. The Indian’s ‘‘ capacity 
for activity and for labor failed him 
... when it came to the dreary grind 
of the cane fields, where only the Afri- 
can’s extraordinary reserves of cheer- 
fulness and animal robustness enabled 
him to endure so well this life of toil 
(p. 88). ... It was sugar that killed 
the Indian. . . . The Indian, ill adapt- 
ed to the needs of the new form of 
agrarian labor, became enveloped in 
the sadness of the introvert, and it 
was necessary that his place be taken 
by the Negro... (p. 179) ... the in- 
capacity of the Amerindians was so- 
cial and technical rather than biologic 
or psychic’’ (p. 284). 

This is not Brazilian sociology. It 
is the sociology of the Western Hem- 
isphere wherever Negro slavery pre- 
vailed. It is the sociology of Spanish 
Cuba, French Haiti, British Barba- 
dos, Danish St. Croix, Dutch Guiana, 
and the Anglo-Saxon Southern States 
of the United States. As Freyre em- 
phasizes: ‘‘The economic regime of 
production-slavery and the one-crop 
system—prevailing over the difference 


in climate, race, and religious moral- 
ity, created in the Southern United 
States a type of frail, soft-handed 
aristocrat who was scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the Brazilian type in 
his vices, his tastes, and even his phy- 
sique. The ingredients were different, 
but the form was the same’’ (p. 430). 

The difference in ingredients, how- 
ever, cannot be ignored. Freyre’s 
analysis of the Portuguese character 
is excellent. Born in a country which 
oceupied an ‘‘indecisive position be- 
tween Europe and Africa’’ (p. 200), 
whose soil and temperature were Afri- 
ean rather than European, ‘‘predis- 
posed by (his) own mesology to a vic- 
torious encounter with the tropics’’ 
(p. 14), alwavs inclined, as a result 
of dealings with other races, to ‘‘a 
voluptuous contact with the exotic 
woman’’ (p. 185), the Portuguese are 
‘‘anthropologically and culturally a 
mixed people’’ (p. 203), who ‘‘best 
succeeded in fraternizing with the so- 
called inferior races’’ (p. 185). Most 
important of all, they were accus- 
tomed, long before the colonization of 
Brazil, to slavery and to black slavery. 
To such an extent did the Moor be- 
come ‘‘the great labor force in Por- 
tugal. The technician, the agricultur- 
ist’? (p. 212), that the Portuguese 
verb ‘‘to work’’ was transformed in- 
to the phrase, ‘‘to work like a Moor’’ 
(p. 247). As Freyre says: ‘‘The slav- 
ery that corrupted was not colonial 
but domestic, not that of Guinea Ne. 
groes so much as that of captive 
Moors”’ (p. 246).. This predisposition 
to slavery was modified by the Por- 
tuguese lack of the cruder aspects of 
racial prejudice which characterize 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples: an excel- 
lent illustration of this is the original 
document quoted by Freyre in which 
the King of Portugal in 1686 com- 
manded the Jesuits to admit light- 
skinned mulattoes into their schools, 
‘‘for schools of science ought to be 
common to all manner of persons, 
without any exception whatsoever’’ 
(pp. 406-407). 

So much has been written about the 
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Church in Latin America and its at- 
titude to slavery that Freyre’s treat- 
ment of this question deserves some 
emphasis. Whilst he attributes to the 
Jesuits some of the responsibility for 
the fact that the treatment of the In- 
dians in Brazil was ‘‘never so harsh 
and pernicious’’ as that accorded by 
the Protestant English (pp. 162-3), 
he does not allow sentimentality to be- 
cloud his vision on the question of 
Negro slavery. The Jesuits in Brazil 
were ‘‘allies and adherents of the pa- 
triarchal system. In the eighteenth 
century many of them even lived in 
the Big Houses’”’ (p. 192). On the 
day on which the grinding of the cane 
was begun, the priest was there to 
bless the sugar mill (p. 488). Plant- 
ers received dispensations from the 
regular days of fast and abstinence 
and from labor on the Sabbath for 
their slaves (p. 441). Of the Jesuits 
Freyre writes: ‘‘a number of the mis- 
sions became little more than export 
warehouses, dealing in sugar and 
drugs... . The feet of the good fathers 
must have slipped again: they must 
have yielded to the delights of the 
slave traffic just as they had to the 
pleasures of commerce’’ (p. 173). 
There is nothing surprising in this, 
except to those who persist in think- 
ing of pure philanthropy and forget- 
ting the ‘‘plus five per cent.’’ 

There is much more in Freyre’s 
book—syphilis in Brazil, the Brazil- 
ian amalgam of culinary traditions, 
homosexuality of the Indians, Jewish 
influence on the Portuguese character, 
the erotic catholicism of the Portu- 
guese, Negro influence on Brazilian 
Portuguese, ete. 

The significance of Freyre’s work 
rests, however, equally on what it 
omits as on what it contains. For ex- 
ample, he gives certain statistics of 
sugar production (pp. 267-7, 382, 399, 
426-428, 436). But some of them are 
relegated to footnotes. Yet it was sug- 
ar which gave rise to slavery. No- 
where in the book is there the slight- 
est discussion of the effect of sugar 
production either on the treatment 
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of the slaves or on the volume of slave 
imports. The latter topic is complete- 
ly ignored, except for the laconic 
statement that the increase of sugar 
production ‘‘meant a corresponding 
increase in the number of African 
slaves’’ (p. 427). The treatment of 
the former is susceptible of consider- 
able misinterpretation. For example, 
Freyre quotes one authority with re- 
spect to the mild treatment accorded 
by the Moors to their slaves, ‘‘ who, to 
tell the truth, among the Brazilians as 
among the Moors, were members of 
the household rather than beasts of 
burden’’ (pp. 222-3). In another pas- 
sage Freyre returns to the point: 
‘‘Wirst of all,I would emphasize the 
prevailing mildness of the relations 
between masters and household slaves 
—milder in Brazil, it may-be, than in 
any other part of the Americas’’ (p. 
369). Not a word of the field slaves, 
as if slavery on the sugar plantation 
producing for the world market was 
summed up in the satisfaction of the 
sexual passion of the master by his 
exotic slave concubines or by having 
a slave girl light his cigar for him. 
Where Freyre does mention (once) 
the field slaves, it is to emphasize that 
the house slaves ‘‘benefited from a 
moral and religious training that the 
former often lacked’’ (p. 456). He 
reaches the apogee of understatement 
in a sentence towards the close of the 
book: ‘‘But the lives of the Negro 
slaves who served the white ioi0s and 
iaids was not altogether a merry one’’ 
(p. 474). One gets the impression, es- 
pecially from Frevre’s emphasis on 
manumission (p. 4388) and on legacies 
to Negro slaves (p. 451), that there 
was never such a thing as a slave re- 
volt in Brazil. In the reviewer’s opin- 
ion, Freyre’s emphasis on the ‘‘gener- 
ative belly’’ in Brazil (pp. 324, 385), 
that is, on slave breeding, is in such 
striking contrast with similar condi- 
tions in the Caribbean, and so much 
at variance with the statistical record 
of importations into Brazil, that it 
cannot be accepted without much 
more documentary evidence than is 
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provided. Equally uneonvincing is 
his statement that in the British colo- 
nies the criterion for the importation 
of slaves was wholly agricultural— 
brute strength—whereas in Brazil 
there were other considerations, such 
as the lack of white women and the 
technical needs of the mining indus- 
try (p. 308). Frevre mentions rail- 
roads twice—to emphasize ‘that they 
made it ‘‘easier for the plantation 
youths to attend boarding-school in 
the capitals’’ (pp. 405, 412). The im- 
portance of the railroad in extending 
the area of recruitment of the school 
is very interesting; but the impor- 
tance of the railroad in extending the 
sugar plantation and in increasing the 
size of the sugar factory is even more 
pertinent for the development of Bra- 
zilian economy and the enhanced role 
of the Negro in that economy. 

None the less, this book is a great 
book, and will have an enduring place 
not only in the literature of the Negro 
but also the literature of labor in the 
Western Hemisphere. Compared with 
North American analyses of Latin 
American slavery and race relations 
—for example, Frank Tannenbaum, 
Slave and Citizen, The Negro in the 
Americas—F reyre’s study, richly doe- 
umented, stands like the Mississippi 
to the Potomac. Not the least valua- 
ble aspect of this book for our genera- 
tion is its treatment of the question of 
Negro inferiority and its differentia- 
tion between the slave and the Negro. 
In Freyre’s words, ‘‘At times what 
appears to be the influence of race is 
purely and simply that of the slave, 
of the social system of slavery, a re- 
flection of the enormous capacity of 
that system for morally degrading 
masters and slaves alike. The Brazil- 
ian Negro appears to us, throughout 
the whole of our colonial life and the 
first phase of our independent life as 
a nation, as a being deformed by slav- 
ery, by slavery and by the one-crop 
system, of which he was the instru- 
ment, the firm point of support, un- 


like the Indian, who was always on 
the move’’ (p. 322). 
Eric WILLIAMS 
Professor of Social and Political 
Science, Howard University 


In the Land of Rum and Coca-Cola* 


A few years ago one of Trinidad’s 
calypso singers composed a famous 
ealypso, ‘‘Rum and Coca-Cola,’’ and 
thereby made a fortune for himself 
and a name for Trinidad. The latest 
product of the researches of Melville 
and Frances Herskovits into African 
origins and survivals deals with a 
small, isolated fishing community in 
the northeastern section of Trinidad, 
Toco. No fortune will be made in this 
ease, but Toco now has a place on the 
academic map. 

With their customary care and pen- 
etration, the Herskovits team analyzes 
the economy and social life of Toco, 
the African survivals in this Negro 
community, the conceptions of religion 
and death, the place of marriage and 
magic. Life in Toco is simple: ‘‘.. . 
there is no electric light, no running 
water, no sewage system. A small pho- 
nograph, a bicycle, a sewing machine 
are all items of luxury; there are only 
three or four radios. In 1939... an 
automobile, owned by a Chinese, could 
be hired when available and in work- 
ing order .. .’’ (p. 24). There are 
valuable statistics on wages and an 
excellent description of wakes. The 
best part of the book, however, is their 
discussion of the religious group 
known as Shouters, the native Shango 
eult prescribed by law. The group 
takes its name from the possession- 
phenomenon that is termed ‘‘shout- 
ing’’ or ‘‘shaking.’’ The authors thus 
describe the place and strength of the 
cult in the Trinidad community: ‘‘ As 
one comes to know Shouters, both as 
organized into congregations and in- 
dividuals, it is clear that the interdie- 
tions under which they earry on their 


*Melville J. and Frances S. Herskovits, 
Trinidad Village, Alfred A. Knopf, New 


York, 1947. 
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activities give them, as a group, an 
inner cohesion, and as individuals a 
depth of conviction that strengthens 
them in pitting their weakness in 
numbers and resources against the 
legal sanctions of the State. Sharing 
what little they own, meeting for the 
crucial rites of initiation and worship 
in secret, refusing to pay fines levied 
against them, choosing instead to ‘go 
to jail for Jesus,’ their convictions 
make a deep impression on their co- 
villagers. . . . Popular belief holds it 
to be demonstrated truth that it was 
the jealousy of the larger, wealthier 
denominations, that . . . achieved the 
passage of the ordinance in order to 
suppress a dangerous rival in the 
quest for souls’’ (pp. 184-185). The 
further facts that the Shouters belong 
largely to the underprivileged group 
and are almost exclusively Negroes 
(p. 188) only enhance their influence 
in the community. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, how- 
ever, this book will convey certain 
wrong impressions to the reader who 
does not know Trinidad. For exam- 
ple, the statement is made that ‘‘the 
great majority of the present popu- 
lation is Negro’’ (p. 21) ; this is true, 
but it ought to have been indicated 
that the East Indian element consti- 
tutes at least one-third of the total 
population—in other words, a for- 
midable minority. The discussion of 
race relations between Negroes and 
Indians, the emphasis on the ‘‘nega- 
tive attitude’’ of antipathy among 
Negroes to Indians (p. 20), the stress 
on ‘‘the slight degree of cultural in- 
terchange’’ (ibid.) between the two 
races, suggest a racial antagonism 
which does not exist in fact. 

The greatest danger in this regard, 
however, is to be found in the disens- 
sion of education. The authors say 
that boys go fishing ‘‘prineipally on 
Saturdays when there is no school’’ 
(p. 51). They say further: ‘‘There is 
one Toco code that is held today by 
all mothers. Girls are not to be al- 
lowed to work on the estates’’ (p. 52). 
In another place, in discussing the 
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provision made for children, they in- 
clude ‘‘being given schooling’’ (p. 
110). Later, we read that ‘‘children 
begin school at the age of five, and 
continue until adolescence . . .’’ (p. 
124). All these statements convey the 
impression that children of school age. 
not only in Toco but in Trinidad, are 
where they should be, in school. The 
facts do not warrant this conclusion. 
Trinidad is a typical colonial area— 
the percentage of illiteracy is very 
high, schools are inadequate, county 
schools are too remote, attendance is 
not compulsory, the community 
spends more money on jails than it 
does on schools, and child labor is one 
of the prominent causes of absentee- 
ism from school. 

With respect to the philosophy of 
Trinidad education also, the authors 
—curiously enough, for Americans— 
express no concern over what is a 
burning question all over the British 
West Indies today. In their own 
words: ‘‘Formal education in the 
schools is concerned with more gen- 
eral subjects than the techniques in- 
volved in getting a living, and train- 
ing in the crafts is thus obtained in- 
formally (p. 50)... . The earlier 
grades are well taught. Such a high 
standard of performance is demanded 
and achieved that the proportion of 
those in the district who can read, 
write, and figure is quite high’’ (p. 
124). Implicit in this statement is an 
acceptance of the status quo in Brit- 
ish West Indian education, with its 
emphasis on literary training for 
white-collar work, and on the stand- 
ards and ideals of the metropolitan 
country which have been imposed on 
the distant colony. 

The point at issue cannot be mini- 
mized. In the neighboring colony of 
Barbados, a series of tests, suited only 
to English students (for example, 
questions involving such words as 
princess and arithmetical problems 
based on the pound sterling for an 
agricultural community which thinks 
and figures in terms of dollars), were 
recently given to elementary school 
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students. As a result of the tests, the 
conclusion has been reached and pub- 
lished in an official document that 
Barbadian children are inferior in in- 
nate capacity to English children of 
the same age. This reviewer is certain 
that the authors would unhesitating- 
ly reject such a conclusion. It is, con- 
sequently, the more to be regretted 
that, in 1939, they should discuss the 
important topic of education without 
even a hint of the fact that the reori- 
entation of the West Indian school 
system, to conform more closely to 
the needs and experiences of the West 
Indian child and the aspirations of 
the West Indian people, occupies to- 
day a prominent place in the program 
of the democratic colonial movement. 


Eric WILLIAMS 


Where the Sabia Sings* 

A number of travel books about 
Brazil have appeared in English from 
time to time. In this one, Henriqueta 
Chamberlain tells of the day to day 
happenings in Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, 
and Sao Paulo. Born in Brazil, Mrs. 
Chamberlain is the daughter of a 
Southern Baptist missionary who died 
in Brazil, after forty or more years of 
work there. 

The fact that the author was placed 
after birth into the arms of a Negra 
pernambucana and all during her 
childhood associated with and ob- 
served Negroes in various walks of 
life, helped eliminate any attitudes of 
racial prejudice and developed in the 
author’s thinking a democratic feel- 
ing for persons not of the Anglo-Sax- 
on race. In the schools she met chil- 
dren of all colors and ages; in her 
home there were servants with vari- 
ous duties with whom she frequently 
talked. There was the cook, Marina, 
who taught her to make nice dishes 
and who was a second mother to the 


Chamberlain children. While on the 


*Henriqueta Chamberlain, Where the Sa- 
bla Sings. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1947, Pp, 246, 


streets she daily observed the vendors 
with wares of all kinds, the carnival 
and other persons of darker hue. 
From the Negro servants, Mrs. Cham- 
berlain heard about Brazilian customs 
which she did not observe or come in- 
to contact with, such as the candom- 
blés meetings, stories of which chilled 
her blood. She heard of the famous 
curodeiro, or healer, in the suburbs 
who was known to work many mira- 
cles, but in whom her own servant had 
little faith. 

Mrs. Chamberlain’s characters re- 
veal their feelings about race mix- 
tures. There is the American friend 
who became quite upset about the pos- 
sibility of Negro blood in white per- 
sons. The author’s Brazilian-Lithu- 
anian friend said, ‘‘Brazil is the one 
country in the world where the white 
man doesn’t consider himself better 
than the red or the black. You see, 
here the original Indians were not ex- 
terminated or isolated. They were in- 
corporated into the body of the new 
Brazilian. And when the Negro slaves 
were freed they became ‘free and 
equal’ in every sense of the word.”’ 
Her missionary father somewhat apol- 
ogetically explained ‘‘that it wasn’t 
any deep basie principle of democracy 
that started this union of races. It 
really was just a happen-so, at first, 
when the white women were scarce, 
and the Negro slaves and the Indian 
women were eager to possess children 
by the wonderful white men who gave 
them little trinkets, mirrors, rings, ro- 
saries, and other cheap gadgets. But 
a policy was established. The color 
line grew dimmer and dimmer until 
eventually it disappeared altogether.’’ 

The author is proud of Brazil and 
regretted her ‘‘merely white’’ ances- 
try while in Brazil. She states that 
malnutrition and disease are the cause 
for the lack of advancement in Brazil 
and not the mixture of race as some 
foreigners have generalized. With this 
background, Mrs. Chamberlain found 
difficulty in adjusting to the race prej- 
udice and bigotry which she found 
when she returned as an adult to the 
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United States after the death of her 
father in Brazil. 

One finds no weighty passages to 
tire the mind; a sentence here and 
there reveals in a general way the ex- 
treme poverty, the prevalence of so- 
cial diseases, prostitution, violence in 
some areas during political elections, 
the country’s folklore, differences be- 
tween poor and wealthy, ete. This 
book is another travel book which pre- 
sents little history, few serious obser- 
vations and certainly nothing new or 
revealing. It is, however, a readable 
description for the average person 
who knows nothing of Brazil, the land 
where the Sabia, the Brazilian song- 
bird, sings ‘‘on mountains and plains, 
in forests and scrub land.’’ 

Henriqueta Chamberlain is a teach- 
er of Portuguese, co-author of Invita- 
tion to Portuguese and translator of 
Taunay’s Inocencia. She lives in New 
York with her three children and her 
husband, Ken Chamberlain, a well- 
known illustrator and cartoonist who 
made the illustrations for the book. 


Dorotuy B. Porter 
Howard University Library 


The Mexican Negro* 


It would be difficult to imagine any 
field more inviting to the precise tools 
of the specialist in demography than 
that of the Negro populations in the 
colonies of the New World. That so 
little had been done in this field prior 
to the work of Nina Rodrieuez, Gil- 
berto Freyre, and Arthur Ramos of 
Brazil, and Fernando Ortiz and Mel- 
ville J, Herskovits of North America 
is loss indeed to our historians of the 
Colonial Americas who cannot arrive 
at a complete picture without such 
basic data. It is to be hoped that in 
future American racial prejudices 
will not hamper historians and de- 
mographers in the necessary work of 
codperation toward a crystal-clear an- 


*Gonzalo Aguirre Beltran, La Poblacién 
Negra de Mewxico, 1519-1810, Mexico, D. F.: 
Ediciones Fuente Cultural, 1946. Pp. 347. 


alysis and interpretation of even the 
lowliest aspects of Western Hemi- 
sphere history. 

In this fine study by Dr. Gonzalo 
Aguirre Beltran, a young Mexican 
ethnologist and demographer, we have 
for the first time a clear and impecca- 
bly scientific account of the origins 
and ultimate assimilation of the Ne- 
gro population of Mexico. The work 
is more than a study of the numerical 
and proportional strength, distribu- 
tion, and rate of assimilation to other 
racial stocks in Mexico from the Con- 
quest to 1810; it is also a recension 
of the documents furnishing an index 
of the provenience and tribal identity 
of the Negro and Negroid groups im- 
ported into New Spain from various 
parts of the West Coast of Africa. 
The author also points out that as 
slavery in Old Spain was common 
prior to the Spanish conquests in the 
New World, it was quite reasonable 
that the first slaves exported by the 
Spaniards were of mixed Moorish, 
Jewish and Negro origin, who knew 
no homeland but that of Catholic 
Spain. 

Chapters Six to Nine are devoted 
to an exhaustive study of the tribal 
and geographic origins of the Negro 
peoples imported into Mexico. This 
part of the work is as much a piece 
of linguistie research as it is a study 
of geography and ethnology. The 
amazing complexity of the tribal ori- 
gins or provenience of the African 
peoples brought to the New World is 
clearly demonstrated by Dr. Beltran 
—a fact which at once gives us some 
insight into the richness of their cul- 
tural heritage. The information thus 
obtained through application of the 
enormously efficient critical apparatus 
of African linguistics, physical and 
cultural anthropology is used again 
by the author to correct earlier and 
erroneous European impressions of 
the biological and psychological char- 
acteristics of the Negro. Seemingly, 
it was the will of destiny that such 
complexity of ethnie pattern should 
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be reduced in the new land to the 
simpler pattern of Indian-Negro, Ne- 
gro-white and Negro-creole mixtures 
with its corresponding subtleties of 
color-distinetion : In other words that 
it should become a part of the plastic 
hierarchy of caste. 

The book clearly shows how caste 
operated to alter with amazing rapid- 
ity the structure of the Negro popula- 
tion in Mexico. From the middle of 
the 18th century there had been a 
eradual decline in the importation of 
the Negro into Mexico as the Spanish 
Crown looked with less and less favor 
upon the traffic. By 1793 the former 
stream of slaves had declined to a 
mere trickle. Meanwhile, the neces- 
sary loosening of caste lines to which 
thinning numbers foreed the hacen- 
dados to accede, had made vast in- 
roads upon the pure-blood Negro 
population, raising those who might 
have been slaves, by marriage, pur- 
chase, adoption, barter, or other pos- 
sible means, to a higher status of 
society and changing their children 
into mulattoes or zambaigos or criol- 
les. Beltran adduces statistics to show 
that by 1810 there were not more than 
10,000 Negroes of pure blood in Mex- 
ico. By the close of the century it 
was possible to say that Mexico had 
achieved a homogeneous population 
from the ethnic point of view, at least 
in regard to her centers of dense 
population. 

Gonzalo Aguirre Beltran is a prod- 
uct of both Mexican and North Amer- 
ican institutions of higher learning. 
In the United States he pursued a 
portion of the studies embodied in this 
book under the guidance of Dr. Mel- 
ville J. Herskovits of the Northwest- 
ern University. He also carried on 
further research in various library 
collections in the United States. On 
the whole, his book is a great contri- 
bution to the ethno-historical study 
of African culture in the New World. 
It is the reviewer’s fervent hope that 
it will ultimately have the influence 
that it deserves among the younger 
scholars who must help to extend the 


boundaries of related research in the 
field of colonial Negro history. 
James A. PorTER 
Associate Professor of Art 
Howard University 


Cuba* 


It is good to have a book purporting 
to introduce the reader to Cuba and 
the Cubans which at the same time 
transcends the ordinary standards of 
the usual guide book, ‘‘Cuba the an- 
tique’’ is surpassingly interesting ; 
but modern Cuba fairly vibrates with 
the pulse beat of those energies which 
her politically mature and progressive 
people seem inexhaustably to create. 
In this remarkably readable and ob- 
jective review of the discovery, colo- 
nial struggles, liberation and national 
integration of Cuba, Erna Fergusson 
writes a book of travel which in depth 
reveals not only the physical beauty 
of the land and the people but also 
charts the cultural growth of the na- 
tion. For those who have the eyes 
and the necessary sympathy Cuba’s 
heart is laid bare in this book. 

Miss Fergusson has written five 
other books describing countries of 
the Western Hemisphere. When she 
at last turned to Cuba her method of 
gathering and assimilating the mate- 
rials for such studies was already 
perfected. From a general introduc- 
tion more or less historical in nature, 
she proceeds to establish the charac- 
ter of the country, province by prov- 
ince, until she has presented a well- 
balanced portrait of each of the seven 
provinces of the Republic. After this, 
comes a brilliant discussion of the his- 
torical forces and ethnic factors which 
figured most prominently in Cuba’s 
colonial evolution and which indeli- 
bly impressed the national political 
life of Cuba. This interesting chapter 
Miss Fergusson entitles ‘‘The Colo- 
nial Complex.’’ In succeeding chap- 
ters the author shows how evolution 
was assisted by the revolutionary 


*Erna Fergusson, Cuba. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1946. Pp. 308. 
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spirit inherited from the Wars of In- 
dependence when the greatest of Cu- 
ba’s great men emerged to lead the 
people, 

For the student of Negro charae- 
ter in Cuban history and of the con- 
tribution of the Negro to Cuban eul- 
ture, the excellent pages devoted to 
the life of Antonio Maceo should 
prove stimulating reading. The au- 
thor’s appreciation of the living 
“* Afro-Cuban’’ artists, Nicolas Guil- 
lén, poet; Wilfredo Lam, painter, and 
T. Ramos Blanco, seulptor, are en- 
titled to special commendation as con- 
firming the rising opinion that these 
men are representative of the very 
best in contemporary Cuban art. Nor 
does the author neglect ‘‘ Afro-Cuban 
religion’’ and folklore as elements of 
creative folk power in the spiritual 
life of Cuba. 

Miss Fergusson deftly analyzes the 
error of the short-sighted and greed- 
motivated policy of the United States 
of America toward Cuba during the 
veneration of Cuban reconstruction. 
She shows that this policy, blindly 
installed by the agents of Wall Street 
who utilized our State Department, 
put Cuba at the merey of her own as 
well as foreign political and economic 
rapists who swiftly brought her to 
the brink of ruin during the Machado 
regime. Happily, today, there is much 
less ground for Cuban accusations of 
‘feconomie imperialism’’ against the 
United States. For this, the New 
Deal administration of our own coun- 
try, and the reform government of 
Grau San Martin may take large 
eredit. 

Miss Fergusson wisely consulted 
Cuba’s own experts on the history 
and culture of the country. She was 
especially wise to do this in the case 
of the sociology of race relations in 
Cuba. On this subject there are no 
better experts than Dr. Fernando 
Ortiz of the Instituto Hispano-Cu- 
bano de Cultura in Havana and Gus- 
tavo Urrutia, Journalist, architect, 
and race polemicist, while two very 
trustworthy authorities on the réle 
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of the Cuban people in modern his- 
tory, Dr. Emilio Reig de Leuschen- 
ring and Dr. Jorge Manach are of- 
fered by Miss Fergusson in support 
of numerous observations which she 
has made on Cuban society. 

Needless to say, the author also con- 
sulted the writings, not to mention 
the extraordinary public veneration 
of Jose Marti, that Cuban divinity 
whose words give wings to the utter- 
ances of his emulators in Cuban pub- 
lie life today. The love of the Cuban 
people for the memory of him whom 
they call variously prophet and mar- 
tyr, is just this side of idolatry. No 
book on Cuba in the twentieth cen- 
tury could fail to reckon with the 
shaping influence of this great man 
on the Cuban mind. 

A book so rich as this one in his- 
torical gleanings ingrafted with origi- 
nal observations and convincing in- 
terpretation is superior reading not 
only for the intelligent tourist but for 
the expert in Antillean life and his- 
tory as well. 

JAMES A, PORTER 


Four Distinctive Patterns 


Of the many books currently ap- 
pearing by and about Negroes, there 
are four whose content and interpre- 
tation are notably ‘‘different.’’ Wulf 
Sachs’ Black Anger* is one. Dr. Sachs, 
admittedly concerned with present- 
ing a case study of an African 
‘‘nganga,’’ has given the reader what 
is more accurately designated as a 
full-sized picture of a man, any man, 
in the confusing and confused con- 
text of a culture both black and white, 
old and new. John Chavafambria, 
Dr. Sachs’ subject, is skillfully re- 
vealed to the reader by virtue of the 
anthor’s psychiatric knowledge, lit- 
erary skill, and personal sympathy 
for Chavafambria and his manifold 
problems. 

As a_ psychiatrist Sachs probed 
deeply into the life experiences of 


*Wulf Sachs, Black Anger. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown and Co., 1947. Pp. 324. 
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his friends, John and Maggie, to the 
end of showing the conflict and inevi- 
table tragedy of those Africans mod- 
ern enough to resent white tyranny 
and exploitation but primitive enough 
to feel psychologically and morally 
bound to the customs and taboos of 
the past. Chavafambria, whom Sachs 
actually met by chance, became 
through the years the doctor’s friend 
and most constant ‘‘patient.’’ 
Through him the doctor was able to 
trace the bitter, though often dra- 
matic, story of what Africa means 
for natives today. 

Dr. Sachs has told his story well. 
In essence a case history, though an 
informal one, Black Anger moves 
with the smoothness and challenge of 
a sharply outlined novel. The de- 
scriptions of the native villages, of 
the circumcision rites, of Maggie’s 
long struggle against basic laziness 
and infidelities—all reflect the au- 
thor’s storytelling power. It is a 
power quite obviously enhanced by 
the Doctor’s sincere interest in and 
sympathy for his friend. It was an 
interest that reflects itself in the au- 
thor’s concluding paragraph: 


And thus it was that this story, which 
was to have been about John, the subject 
of a psychoanalytic study, to be read by 
a limited number of scientists, became the 
story of John the man, written to be read 
by everyone. 


The second book is Democracy Re- 
born written by J. Paul Blair. (Dis- 
tributed at 1774 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 175 pp.) It is a little dif- 
ficult to see exactly for whom Mr. 
Blair wrote this book or with what 
objective he planned it. That its con- 
tents are significant and that its 
propagandistic intent is obvious are 
facts not to be deined after a reading 
of some ten or twelve pages. But the 
form and approach are too juvenile 
for an adult, and far too complicated 
and indeed wordy for a youthful 
reader. What Mr. Blair might well 
have done is a series of stories told in 
Unele Skint’s words. What Mr. Blair 
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has done is to build a book around 
the commendable thesis that Negro 
history should be integrated into his- 
tory text books. But Blair’s sur- 
rounding material is irritating and 
unconvineing, (as indeed is Uncle 
Skint, who relates his tales with a 
perfection of language and diction 
that a professor of history might well 
envy), and what might have been an 
excellent story or an excellent attack 
on biased texts, becomes a sentimen- 
tal, verbose novelette with no ade- 
quate appeal for any specific reading 
audience. 

North Star Shining, a pictorial his- 
tory of the American Negro by Hilde- 
garde Hoyt Swift (New York, Wil- 
liam Morrow, Ine. 42 pp.) is very 
apparently designed to a young audi- 
ence whose impressions and reactions 
are strengthened by graphic illustra- 
tions. Although Mrs. Swift’s text is 
excellent and adequate for her pur- 
pose, it would be much less so were 
the illustrations of Lynd Ward omit- 
ted. As it stands, the volume is simple 
and direct in its presentation, accu- 
rate in its facts, colorfully illustrated 
in perfect harmony with the material, 
and thoroughly timely. The author’s 
last poetic tribute is to Clarence 
Griggs, a Negro boy who died at Oki- 
nawa. 

By far the most useful and, to this 
reviewer’s mind, the most scholarly 
of the current books on Negroes is 
Earl Conrad’s Jim Crow America 
(New York, Duell Sloan and Pearce. 
231 pp.) Although Conrad says a 
number of things that the average 
individual knows, he says a great 
many things that the average one 
doesn’t. For example, any Negro 
suspects the policies of white news- 
papers in regard to Negro news and 
the handling of Negro themes. But 
Conrad confirms the suspicions—and 
tells a great deal more—in his chap- 
ter ‘‘Inside the White Press.’’ All of 
us recognize the ironic and indeed 
Indicrous aspects of ‘‘color.’’ But 
who has ever phrased it more suc- 
cinctly than this: 
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A Negro who is blond is the head of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. In addition to the 
fact that he is a Negro who looks white 
he represents blacks and his name is 
White. 


Again, we read of rapes, assaults, 
other ghastly indignities perpetrated 
against Negro women. Often, the 
white press carries nothing and the 
Negro press carries only the more 
scandalous accounts. Conrad takes 
the reader behind the story and tells 
the Whys. In his chapter ‘‘The Rape 
of Recy Taylor’’ we get a full dimen- 
sional picture of Alabama ‘‘justice’’ 
and the Negroes who suffer from it. 

Jim Crow America is a journalist’s 
erisp and decisive review of our bi- 
racial society. Neither commiserating 
nor vitriolic in tone, the book pre- 
sents the facts as the author sees 
them. Many are not pretty. Many are 
encouraging. Most demand sound 
thinking and action on the part of 
Negro Americans. 


Margaret Just WORMLEY 
Instructor in English 
Howard University 


Racism* 


This unusual book, prepared by a 
distinguished churchman, as a result 
of the 1943 Delaware, Ohio Confer- 
ence on ‘‘Christian Bases of World 
Order,’’ is addressed to Americans 
generally and to churchmen specifi- 
cally. The book is unusual because Dr. 
Soper has marshalled most of the facts 
concerning racism and the races of 
the world and seems to understand 
their interrelationships. He says in 
one place that, ‘‘Racism is a malady 
of the human mind and heart.’’ Then 
on the same page (p. 274) he gives 
us the economic, social, and religious 
causation for this racism. As a Chris- 
tian talking to Christians, he believes 
that education is important to allevi- 


“Edmund D. Soper, Racism: A World Is- 
sue. New York: Abingdon Cokesbury. Pp. 
304. 
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ate the cancerous evil of racism, but 
also as a Christian he believes this 
‘‘Ruinous tendency is imbedded in 
human nature (as) a part of the pro- 
found mystery of evil.’’ (p. 279.) 

Dr. Soper recognizes the danger of 
sentimentalism and of moralizing. He 
knows that the disease of racism is 
‘*too deeply rooted in the textures of 
men’s thinking and in the organiza- 
tion of society to be dislodged and 
cured by quick-acting nostrums.’’ He 
has a respect for the facts of science 
and for reliable and adequate knowl- 
edge. Though he believes that the 
Christian Church has failed as much 
at the point of race relations as any 
other, ‘‘it is the only hope of the 
world today.’’ This may not be a 
nostrum, but it is offered as the pana- 
cea because of the fact of our common 
origin and our membership in the 
family of God. The book is all the 
more remarkable because of its ad- 
herence to the facts of physical science 
and social science. 

Dr. Soper deals scientifically with 
many allied subjects having to deal 
with racism. There are many lapses, 
omissions and dogmatic assertions, 
some of which will be pointed out, but 
on the whole, there can be no quarrel 
with Dr. Soper’s general approach to 
this momentous problem. Much in the 
book is well known to the student of 
anthropology, world problems and 
Negro history, but the pertinent fact 
is that the author’s audience will be 
a great deal better informed after 
having read this compendium. 

His anthropological materials, based 
on the authoritative work of Hrdlic- 
ka, Ashley-Montagu, Boas, Benedict, 
Redfield and Jennings are well stated. 
The historical account of race as a 
myth is handled well and the reader 
gets a sound recounting of race preju- 
dice. The author delineates the origins 
and development of Nazi race theories 
in Europe, (there were a few Negroes 
in Germany); and shows how these 
abominable practices could end in 
that monstrous crime against human- 
itv, genocide, 
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In following chapters, Dr. Soper 
treats of the race and minority and 
easte problems in the European and 
Asiatic and African continents. There 
is an excellent ethnic account of the 
Soviet Union and his authorities are 
Hrdlicka, the Webbs, Corliss Lamont, 
Vernadsky and others. Like so many 
who have observed the differences in 
the treatment accorded to minorities, 
he notes, ‘‘Looking at the new policy 
as a whole, one is struck with the 
wide difference between what the So- 
viet Union is putting into effect and 
the policy of the United States with 
its minority groups.’’ (p. 79.) Pro- 
fessor Soper believes that the U.S.S.R. 
System, which guarantees real democ- 
racy, would have automatically settled 
the race problem. There are many 
well known churchmen, such as Rev. 
Louie Newton and Dr. Jerome Davis, 
who could not agree with his state- 
ment that, in the Soviet Union ‘‘Re- 
ligion must be recognized as is not the 
ease at the present time.”’ 

When the author deals with the 
race problem in India and with its 
political repercussions, his refusal to 
give a more incisive analysis of the 
caste system blinds him when he looks 
at the British overlordship. For one 
thing, his authorities are at best du- 
bious. No native Indian scholars are 
cited out of the large numbers of ex- 
perts. Perhaps this leads him to be- 
lieve that ‘‘ Caste has done well by the 
Hindu people at a number of points.’’ 
(p. 92.) And he proceeds to enumer- 
ate these points ad nauseam. Dr. 
Soper gives an excellent analysis of 
imperialism in a later chapter, but is 
again blinded when he refuses to see 
the inconsistencies of the Churchill- 
ian, British Labor Party and Nehru- 
Jinnah counter proposals about ‘‘the 
Jewel of the Empire.’’ Balkaniza- 
tion of India will NEVER work, 

The author’s anthropological ma- 
terial on the islands of the Pacific is 
good. He believes that many peoples 
there, such as the Filipinos, the Ha- 
waiians are ready for independence 
and statehood, but not the Malaysians, 


Fijians or Javanese. Such ex cathedra 
statements about the Javanese that 
they are ‘‘incapable of self-govern- 
ment’’ need more authority than Dr. 
Soper. 

The author’s treatment of the race 
problem in Africa is only fair. It is 
better on Brazil because he relies in 
the main on Freyre and Pierson. The 
analysis of race in Latin America is 
necessarily brief but there is the in- 
elusion of the problems of Jews and 
Japanese, but not of Hindus. He 
leaves the Negro problem to separate 
chapters in discussing racial minori- 
ties in the United States. Treating 
of the problems of Indians, Mexicans, 
Filipinos, Japanese and Jews is quite 
a large order and this is fairly done 
with the exception of the author’s 
seemingly complete understatement 
of American anti-Semitism. 

Dr. Soper considers that his chap- 
ter on the Negro in American Life 
is one of the nodal points of the dis- 
eussion. The historical material is of 
an elementary nature, but Dr. Soper 
is writing mainly to white Christians 
who have no knowledge at all about 
the actual history of American Ne- 
groes. He does write as though the 
Vesey and Turner revolts were 
unique, whereas there were hundreds 
of insurrections. There is no men- 
tion at all of the truly great Negro 
heroes of American history—Doug- 
lass, Truth, Tubman, nor any mention 
of abolitionism. He does mention 
Fast’s Frecdom Road as a moving ae- 
eount of Black Reconstruction, but 
his dependence on the discredited 
sources allows him to indulge in all 
of the old ecanards about scalawags 
and carpetbaggers taking advantage 
of ignorant Negroes. Dr. Soper be- 
lieves that the record of achievement 
of Negroes since emancipation is rare 
among the struggles in the history of 
human freedom. He is aware of the 
second class citizenship of Negroes, 
and leaning heavily on Myrdal, de- 
clares, ‘‘Of course, the church is not 
responsible for this situation; it is 
only another illustration of the handi- 
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caps and indignities which Negroes 
are compelled to bear.’’ 

What solutions does the author 
suggest? Education of the Spring- 
field Plan kind, belief in the Christian 
attitude toward race, and the facing 
of the facts of science are some of the 
solutions put forward. He believes 
too, that our courts ought to follow 
the Supreme Court of the Province of 
Ontario in disallowing the legality of 
restrictive covenants. He is in favor 
of a declaration of race equality in 
the United Nations, but he knows 
there is no way of enforcing such a 
declaration. He is against colonial 
imperialism and would place colonies 
under a trusteeship system. Dr. Soper 
sees the problems of imperialism too 
much in terms of conscience, and al- 
though he is not forgiving of Chris- 
tian sentiment in matters of racism, 
he is not able to place the Chris- 
tian churches in their proper perspec- 
tives. 

EuGENE CC. Houmes 
Associate Professor of Philosophy 
Howard University 


The Irrepressible Conflict” 


This book, by the Professor of 
Christian Ethics of the Pacific School 
of Religion, is, in many ways, a wel- 
come addition 
ciological literature about the perilous 
condition of Negro-white relations in 
America and in the world. The for- 
mer president of Talladega College, 
in his earlier volume, Amcrican Caste 
and the Negro College, had declared 
his position from a distinetly socio- 
logical viewpoint. Here, he is writ- 
ing as an ethicist and as a spokesman 
for the Christian ideal, bolstered, in 
large measure by the ‘‘moral’’ exigen- 
cies of the Gunnar Myrdal approach. 
Alliteratively, Dr. Gallagher titles 
‘his first eight chapters and the last 
three chapters with words beginning 
with D. with the last three, ‘‘Deci- 


*Buell G. Gallagher, Color and Conscience: 
The Irrepressible Conflict. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1946. 
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sion,’’ ‘‘Declaration,’’ and ‘‘Deeds’’ 
being the most important in terms of 
present day race relations, Christian 
creed declarations, and proposed pro- 
grams. 

Sociologically, anthropologically, 
and psychologically, the author is on 
sound grounds when he outlines the 
dimensions of the American caste sys- 
tem as it applies to American Negro 
citizens. The author pertinently points 
to the inconsistencies of race preju- 
(lice, its economic origins and the dis- 
astrous effects upon the human per- 
sonality. He is also right where he 
points to the apathy of the Negro 
press on the occasion of the Japanese 
invasion of the Asiatic mainland, 
while they were merely being nation- 
alistie on the occasion of the Ethiopian 
defloration. Withal this, the prepon- 
derance of the Gallagher approach is 
the Myrdal-mystical-moralistie syn- 
chretism based on such concepts as 
‘*the demands of conscience,’’ ‘‘ broth- 
erhood,’’ ‘‘salvation,’’ ‘‘justice,’’ 
‘equality of all,’’ and the rest of the 
notions of Christian ethics. Dr. Galla- 
vher does not preach, he writes con- 
vineingly as an absolutely sincere 
Christian and he puts small faith in 
semantic panaceas of love and pater- 
nalism. ‘‘The belief that love will 
take care of everything, that brother- 
ly affection can be induced in the 
learts and lives of all men so that in- 
justice falls away as easily as the 
snake slips out of last winter’s skin. 
is the root of much misleading senti- 
mentalism.’’ (p. 19.) 

The burden of the middle chapters, 
the thesis the author sedulously pro- 
pounds, is that all of us are in the 
midst of one great, insoluble moral 
dilemma. We are all bound to the 
wheel of woe and are all equally tor- 
tured and damned, the persecuted and 
the persecutors and the passive on- 
lookers. Fascism never happened and 
will not happen in the way Gallagher 
ordains. ‘‘The white man_ goes 


‘ through this process of ethical defeat 


leading to moral defeatism, and is 
ripe for fascism. He gives his allegi- 
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ance to a leader who symbolizes the 
pagan virtues— virtues which are 
easier to practice than the ethic of 
Christianity.’’ (p. 31.) Unfortunately, 
much more than ‘‘ethical despair’’ 
are the causal ingredients of fascism. 
Dr. Gallagher is right in pointing to 
the events which will lead to the ‘‘ir- 
repressible conflict’? but naive in not 
pointing to the deeper and underlying 
causes. 

All of the author’s anthropological 
and historical materials relative to 
absence and presence of race preju- 
dice among the ancients, the early 
churches and throughout Europe are 
scholarly and well-treated. He is on 
solid ground in his analysis of the 
race question in Africa, the Latin 
American countries and the place of 
this momentous question within the 
United Nations Organization. He sees 
clearly the implications which flow 
from the domestic front. This clarity 
and critical analysis are not present 
when no analysis is made and when 
only dire threats are made. ‘‘ Defiance 
calls forth defiance. . . . If the Cau- 
easian at the peace table repeats the 
mistakes of Versailles and attempts 
once more to fasten white supremacy 
upon the colored world, and if Cau- 
casian America continues to insist 
that this is a white man’s country, 
it is likely that this act of defiance 
will be his final tragic act on the stage 
of history. The atomic bomb is here.”’ 
(p. 97.) 

There are a large number of allied 
subjects dealt with by the author, 
slavery, capitalism and the Negro, 
imperialism and color, the economics 
of segregation, the law and prejudice, 
and many more. The author sees all 
of these problems a little too vaguely 
and blithely always in terms of an 
extremely loose employment of his 
methodological catch-all, ‘‘caste.’’ this 
is so much the case that Dr. Gallagher 
sees a caste everywhere and among 
all strata and all classes and minori- 


ties. If the author did not blind him.’ 


self thus, he would have been able to 
place more aptly the position of those 


like ‘‘liberal,’’ Southern David L. 
Cohn. In the same way, he would not 
say that those who put forward argu- 
ments for the perfecting of the caste 
system, the Black Nationalists, must 
be put in the same class with the 
American Communist position on the 
Black Belt. This obsession with a 
caste concept leads him to say some 
excellent things concerning compul- 
sory segregation, the separate but 
equal race parallelism of the Washing- 
ton schools, but he ignores reality too 
much when he sees the issue only 
on moral grounds. 

The chapter, ‘‘Decision,’’ is, in 
many ways, the most important, for 
the author comes to grips with actual, 
existing reality, the fate of the pres- 
ent institutions and adherents of 
Christianity in the Western world, 
the failure to achieve ethical vigor in 
Christianity, the ‘‘continuance of the 
alliance between racism and Chris- 
tianity,’’ the absence of race preju- 
dice in the Soviet Union and within 
Islam: Dr. Gallagher sets the record 
straight here quoting law, chapter, 
verse and practice. He eliminates any 
discussion of the political and nation- 
alistic aspects of the nations involved. 
He is concerned only with the fact 
that, ‘‘while Christianity professes 
equality without practicing it, under 
the Soviet’s equality of races is prac- 
tical.’’ (p. 182.) What this reviewer 
fails to understand is Dr. Gallagher’s 
demarcation between a ‘‘negative 
side,’’ legislation against discrimina- 
tion, and a positive side, the recogni- 
tion of the values of all minority na- 
tional cultures. He admits a ‘‘clear- 
cut ethical superiority over Christian- 
ity,’’ but presumably it is both posi- 
tive and negative. 

The last chapter deals with what 
the Christian can do about color caste 
‘*at the local level,’’ ‘‘at the regional 
level,’’ ‘‘at the racial level,’’ and ‘‘at 
the national level.’’ There are many 
excellent practical proposals sug- 
gested; but the emphasis remains 
heavily weighted toward moralizing, 
even though the author tries to steer 
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between Scylla and Charybdis. He 
tells us that, ‘‘Something more than 
moralizing is needed to be found 
in the field of social engineering.’’ 
(p. 101.) But, ‘‘Race is fundamen- 
tally a moral issue, coming to focus 
in the conscience of the white man. 
Dr. Gallagher has written a challeng- 
ing book and I am sure that he be- 
lieves that it is up to his readers to 
participate in this social engineering. 
Evcene C. HoumMes 


The Plantation Tradition Redivivus* 


The plantation tradition in Amer- 
ican literature began in 1832 with 
the publication of J. P. Kennedy’s 
pro-slavery novel, Swallow Barn. In 
this work and in a host of others like 
it, there was given an idyllic picture 
of Southern life as it was lived in and 
around the ‘‘great house.’’ In this 
picture all of the men were humane 
and thoughtful masters; all of the 
ladies were glamorous belles or kindly 
mistresses; and all of the Negroes 
were happy, loyal slaves, singing at 
their labor in the fields or frollicking 
in front of their cabins. That this 
delineation was not exactly realistic 
we, of course, know. As Francis Pen- 
dleton Gaines has pointed out in his 
study, The Southern Plantation 
(1925), ‘‘the tradition omits much 
plantation truth and exaggerates 
freely certain attractive features of 
the old life.’’ 

It is fascinating to find a man writ- 
ing in this tradition in 1947. After 
over a hundred years of literary prog- 
ress and change, Archibald Rutledge 
in God’s Children still grinds out, 
stereotype for stereotype and cliché 
for cliché, all of the themes of this 
outmoded tradition. The tragedy of 
the whole business is that Rutledge 
believes as firmly in the ‘‘old life’’ 
as did the pro-slavery writers of the 
early nineteenth century, and his 
work is just as strong a plea for the 
plantation way of life for the Negro 
as Swallow Barn. 


*Archibald Rutledge, God’s Children. New 
York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1947. Pp. 159. 


God’s Children is a series of por- 
traits of Mr. Rutledge’s ‘‘Negro 
friends at Hampton’’ (his South 
Carolina plantation). The portraits 
are highly idealized—patronizingly 
idealized. They are characters that 
exist, I am certain, only in the au- 
thor’s imagination. I do not mean 
that Rutledge is purposely drawing 
the long bow. I mean only that he, 
like Don Quixote, has thought on old 
things so long and so deeply, he sees 
everything through the rosy-tinted 
glasses of his obsession. As a result, 
his picture just is not wholly true, his 
characters are not fully real. Mr. 
Rutledge has read into them many 
things which, I am sure, an objective 
observer would not see. 

As I have said above, the author 
has used every cliché in the planta- 
tion tradition. So glaring is this ten- 
deney, one at first blush is inclined to 
believe that Rutledge has his tongue 
in his cheek as he writes, that he is 
really satirizing the South. But one 
soon discovers that Mr. Rutledge is 
in dead earnest, and one wonders then 
how he could possibly be so obtuse. 
Perhaps the best way to review the 
book is to give a series of cliché-quotes 
from it. 

First of all, the Great House is here 
in all of its stereotyped grandeur, as 
Rutledge describes it through the 
awed eyes of the plantation ‘‘picka- 
ninnies.’’ ‘‘The effect of the Great 
House on them,’’ he writes, ‘‘was to 
make them wisely grave and urchin- 
ly solemn. They felt themselves in 
the presence of royalty, ...”’ 

And then, of course, there follows 
a maudlin anecdote about his father, 
the Colonel (naturally, a colonel), 
and his little blue-eyed brother whom 
the faithful Negroes simply wor- 
shipped. ‘‘Little Blue Eyes’’ died a 
sentimental Southern death with the 
Negroes sobbing and praying—pray- 
ing to the very last the ‘‘great simple 
prayers of a primitive people’’ for 
some ‘‘starry Deliverer.’’ 

Rutledge likes his Negroes unmixed. 
‘When a human being is a Negro,’’ 
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he states, ‘‘I like to see him black. 
Seing so, contributes to his authentie- 
ity.’’ Although the last word is used 
in a peculiar way, we understand just 
what Mr. Rutledge means. The wider 
the divergence between the two 
groups, the easier it is for the white 
to feel superior. That is what Mr. 
Rutledge is really saying, although he 
would in all probability deny that 
this is his meaning. 

To the author, the plantation Ne- 
cro is ‘‘still a child,’’ and he refers 
to his Negro ‘‘friends’’ as ‘‘these 
dusky humble children.’’ On other 
occasions he uses the good old Sonth- 
ern term, ‘‘my Negroes.’’ Naturally 
these people are polite to Massa Rut- 
ledge. ‘‘T do not recall more than one 
instance,’’ he writes, ‘‘in which one 
of them spoke to me impertinently.’’ 
Alex, one of the author’s ‘‘friends,’’ 
he tells us, ‘‘is so deferential that he 
not only always doffs his hat when 
speaking to a white man, but he in- 
variably curtsies.’’ (Shades of Uncle 
Tom!) 

It is inevitable that the mule should 
figure largely in Mr. Rutledge’s plan- 
tation picture. We expect that. ‘‘Far 
be it from me,”’ he states with smug- 
ness, ‘‘to attempt to explain the Ne- 
gro’s love for a mule, but the affec- 
tion is there—oceult, profound.’’ 
With respect to animals in general, 
Rutledge feels that the Negro ‘‘un- 
derstands birds and animals in a man- 
ner superior to ours (the whites’) for 
all our learning.’’ (Incidentally, 1 
didn’t deteet any too much learning 
in Mr. Rutledge’s writing.) 

The author, of course, laid his 
‘‘sleeping life in dusky arms’’; he 
finds his Negroes loyal far beyond the 
call of duty; he tells us that ‘‘they 
sing as naturally as the sun shines or 
the rain falls’’; and that they are the 
most genuinely religious people on 
earth today, but naturally they have 
superstitions. They are good artisans, 
excellent hunters, and all in all are 
the finest people on earth in their 
place, and their place, of course, is 
on the plantation. 


Rutledge informs us with much hu- 
mility that it is not his nature to 
‘*feel Olympian’’ in his treatment of 
Negroes on his plantation. He fools 
himself in this respect as he does in 
so many others. His 159 pages of old- 
fashioned rhetorical patronizing is to 
me the most nauseating assumption 
of racial superiority I have seen in 
recent literature. 

I cannot leave Mr. Rutledge with- 
out one more quotation concerning 
his beloved South. ‘‘But beyond all 
the pomp and circumstance of nature 
which made her the rich, the alluring, 
the picturesque, the lonely South,’’ 
he writes, ‘‘there are the true and 
loyal hearts beating there which make 
her the forgiving and generous South, 
the South chivalrous, the South im- 
patient of wrong, of injustice, of in- 
gratitude, the South deeply read and 
long-practiced in the oracles of per- 
sonal honor and integrity.’’ (Italics 
mine. ) 

Think of a man in his right mind 
writing this sort of nonsense in 1947. 
It has probably never occurred to Mr. 
Rutledge that the lynching, disfran- 
chisement and mob-violence of his na- 
tive region make ridiculous these 
elaims for his Southland. And most 
important of all, he has probably 
never realized that his South never 
existed anywhere save in the minds 
of dreamers like himself. 

God’s Children is not an important 
book and ean therefore do very little 
harm, I say “‘harm,’’ because unsus- 
pecting readers, particularly white 
readers, may be misled by its surface 
sympathy and good-will. And in fair- 
ness to the author, I believe that in 
his patronizing and restricted way he 
honestly meant well. But in reality, 
God’s Children is a vicious work-— 
vicious because it helps to perpetuate 
a tradition which has done and which 
still does immeasurable harm to the 
Negro’s fight for equality in America. 


ARTHUR P. DAvIs 
Professor of English 


Howard University 
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The Story of an Ex-White Man 


Writing books about Negro-white 
relationships has become a rather 
common oceurrence, but when Sin- 
clair Lewis authors a novel depicting 
the ‘‘joys and sorrows’’ of being a 
Negro, it is news. This is attested to 
by the quick assumption of first place 
among best sellers by Kingsblood 
Royal,* in which Neil Kingsblood, of 
a solid, middleclass, midwestern white 
family, discovers during a genealogi- 
eal search for evidence of royal blood 
that among his forebears was a full- 
blooded Negro. Had he concealed the 
knowledge of this one-thirty-second 
part of his physical heritage, he, his 
wife, and child would have missed the 
experiences which reveal the potency 
of the blood of the sons of Ham in 
the chemical caleulations of the Amer- 
ican Caucasians with whom just one 
drop of Negro blood makes a person 
a full-blooded Negro to all intents and 
purposes. 

For a time, Neil concealed his new 
information from the members of his 
family, but a compulsive curiosity led 
him to seek an understanding of the 
facets of being a Negro in America 
through associations with members of 
the race to which he now felt he be- 
longed. Truth substituted for the fic- 
tion which constituted the major con- 
tent of his thinking about his darker 
neighbors led to new insights concern. 
ing the personalities and culture of 
previously supposed inferior human 
beings who differed from the whites 
not only qualitatively but quantita- 
tively. 

But these insights provoked intense- 
ly conflicting emotions concerning 
what should be his future réle. The 
members of his family, save one, hor- 
rified by his disclosure of the revela- 
tion, pleaded, demanded, and insisted 
that he not publicize a datum which 
they hoped might possibly be untrue. 
His newly acquired Negro friends, 
fully cognizant of what it means to 





*Sinelair Lewis, Kingsblood Royal, New 
York: Random House, 1947. Pp. 348. 
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be a second rate citizen, strongly ad- 
vised against taking a step that would 
cause the social structure of which 
he had been born a part to come tum- 
bling down upon his head. 

When, unable to accept the deroga- 
tory statements being made by one of 
his closest friends about Negro sol- 
diers, he revealed his racial identity. 
things really began to happen. Snubs 
from members of his family and for- 
mer friends, insults from in-laws, 
neighbors, and proprietors, loss of 
job, refusals of employment, and de- 
mands that he quit the neighborhood 
in which he had bought a home soon 
initiated Neil into the real meaning 
of being a Negro. 

Neil’s wife, a Junior Leaguer, oscil- 
lated between rejection of the fact 
that she had married a colored man 
and had borne a Negro child and her 
love for her husband. She refused to 
accede to the demands of her family 
that she desert her husband but was 
unable to identify herself with the 
scorned race until an attack was made 
upon their home in an effort to drive 
them out of the neighborhood. 

Sinclair Lewis, who has for many 
years been holding up mirrors to so 
many typical phases and personalities 
of American life, has in Kingsblood 
Royal, ruthlessly exposed the shibbo- 
leths, and stereotypes about Negroes 
and whites that are such dynamic 
constructs in the thinking of both 
whites and Negroes. The keen inci- 
siveness of his sarcastic portrayal of 
the injustices perpetrated upon hu- 
mans because of physical differences 
will surely unleash the ire of many 
whose guilty feelings will be sharply 
sensitized. Others, while commenting 
on what they may deplore as a lapse 
from the usual quality of Lewis’s lit- 
erary style, and insisting that Neil 
Kingsblood does not exist in reality, 
will commend him for setting up in 
such high relief the tragic results of 
the illogical and fictionated thinking 
of so many Americans. 


Marion Trrompson Wricur 
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Reconstruction Days 


Whereas the Foxes of Harrow con- 
stitutes a romantically colorful por- 
trayal of pre-Civil War days, in and 
around New Orleans, The Vixens*, in 
an intensely dramatic fashion, builds 
its story around the early Reconstruc- 
tion era of the same locale. When 
Laird Fournois, a native of Louisiana, 
was brought home from a prison camp 
to regain the health that had been im- 
paired, he ignited many sparks which 
gave rise to highly charged emotion- 
al, social, and political crises. To a 
defeated and impoverished people, he 
returned as a traitorous representa- 
tive of the section of the country 
whose ideologies and armies had 
brought about the devastation of a 
way of life that had brought so many 
satisfactions to them. 

On the return trip, he met the mem- 
bers of a family who were to play 
vital rdles not only in his own life but 
in the life of New Orleans and its en- 
virons. Scion of the aristocratic 
South, of slight, almost fragile like 
physical stature, Lyle McHugh, de- 
termined to recoup his fortunes and 
to ascend to a position of power in 
the state by clever behind-the-scenes 
manipulations, set in motion events 
which were designed through direct 
action and the machinations of his 
puppets to achieve his aims. He rep- 
resented the white Southerner at his 
worst in thoughts, goals, and actions. 
His every contact and move were cal- 
culated to implement his objectives. 
The story evolves around the clash of 
purposes and wills of these two men. 
In most instances the quiet, apparent- 
ly self-effacing McHugh emerged the 
victor. Only in the end did Laird win 
out in the case of the woman he loved. 

Several of the personalities who 
gave color and meaning to the period 
depicted by Yerby in his earlier book 
appear at this time in significantly 
changed roles, roles which define the 





*Frank Yerby, The Vixens, New York: 
The Dial Press, 1947. Pp. 347. 


status of the races in the period im- 
mediately following the Civil War. 
These changes gave rise to determina- 
tion on the part of the freed slaves to 
become free men in every sense of the 
word, while at the same time they 
stimulated grim resolves within the 
deposed masters to wrench from the 
Negroes the power which they and 
their white sympathizers had assumed. 
Lyle MeHugh and Laird Fournois 
were the true leaders of these groups 
and the seething conflicts characteriz- 
ing their activities were identified 
with the desires and purposes of these 
men. 

The Vixens lacks the sweep and col- 
or of The Foxes of Harrow because 
of the nature of the differences in the 
two periods covered, but it portrays 
in vivid fashion the tensely bitter and 
poignant rivalries which provided 
the dynamics of the Reconstruction 
South. Yerby’s characterizations are 
strong and he uses his unusual abil- 
ity to manipulate words to real ad- 
vantage. This book is an excellent 
contribution to an understanding of 
life in the South during the post Civ- 
il-War years. 

Marion THoMpsON WRIGHT 


Lyrics of Our Times* 


When Langston Hughes sat down 
to complete his newly-published col- 
lection of poems, Fields of Wonder, 
he was a worried man; the atmosphere 
about him was tense, and the reader 
who is touched off by what he reads, 
will swallow hard before he is 
through. Recalling something of the 
pathos and occasionally the tragedy 
implicit in Gwendolyn Brooks’ A 
Street in Bronzeville, the volume 
abounds in phrases that betray the in- 
ner struggle of Brown Americans who 
must move in an ‘‘out group’’ set 
apart for them—‘‘vague dreams all 
mixed up,’’ ‘‘earth quake weather,’’ 
‘“we the desperate,’’ ‘‘ weariness that 


*Langston Hughes, Fields of Wonder. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Ine., 1947. 
Pp. 130. 
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bows me down,’’ and ‘‘death in the 
night.” 

Wonder is the natural consequence 
when, as Hughes sees it, Southern- 
born Negroes stream to metropolitan 
areas only to add to the ‘‘scum of our 
weary city,’’ and even a return to the 
soil offers nothing more satisfying 
than ‘‘a broken song in October.’’ 
Although the reader finds between the 
covers of this book momentary flashes 
of sunshine, the shadows predominate. 
Hughes is preoccupied with people 
and things, with hopes and frustra- 
tions, each as a segment of a larger 
whole—sometimes the South, some- 
times American democracy, and some- 
times the whole matter of life itself. 

The author has chosen to group his 
poems, seventy-three in all, under 
nine headings—‘‘ Tearless,’’ ‘‘ Marital 
Storm,’’ ‘‘Words Like Freedom,”’ 
and ‘‘Fields of Wonder,’’ appearing 
among the number. The divisions are 
more formal, however, than organic, 
for in each group the reader finds 
modern lyrics that vary in meter, in 
mood, and in quality. By and large 
the most powerful from the point of 
view of penetrating analysis is the 
group of poems which appears under 
the heading ‘‘Tearless.’’ It is in this 
section that the author touches upon 
the familiar topic of what it means 
to the totality of one’s personality to 
be segregated and exploited, to move 
with the ‘‘have nots’’ in a land of 
plenty. A section of the poem ‘‘Vag- 
abonds’’ shall speak for itself: 


We are the desperate 
We do not care, 

The hungry 

Who have no where 
To eat, 

No place to sleep. 


And certainly the poem ‘‘ Walls’’ 
points unmistakably to the unwhole- 
some socio-economic conditions which 
surround America’s largest minority 
group. In it Hughes becomes a Mr. 
Looking Both Ways: 
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Four walls can shelter 
8o much sorrow 
Garnered from yesterday 
And held for tomorrow. 


In the section, ‘‘Fields of Won- 
der,’’ one finds poems which surpass 
in freshness and delicacy. There is 
something beautiful and almost touch- 
ing, something distinctly Wordswor- 
thian about the ditty ‘‘Snail,’’ which 
runs to an even nine lines: 


Little snail, 
Dreaming you go, 
Weather and rose 
Is all you know. 


Weather and rose 
Is all you see 
Drinking 

The dewdrop’s 
Mystery. 


Moreover, the reader will discover 
intensity and majesty in the ‘‘great 
lonely hills’? that constitute the 
framework of the poem ‘‘Big Sur.’’ 

Least impressive of all are the 
poems which fall under the heading 
‘‘Stars Over Harlem.’’ Here the poet 
returns to his first love—a reflection 
on the ways of the Harlem dweller 
and the social milieu of which he is a 
part. The whole appears little more 
than a rehash of topics previously 
treated in one way or another; one 
finds here more of the glitter and tin- 
sel and less of the soul of an urban 
Negro community struggling against 
the odds. A larger concern with the 
total American scene and a lessening 
of emphasis upon Harlem per se is 
perhaps one indication of Hughes’ en- 
larged perspective. 

Like the four collections of poetry 
which have preceded it, Fields of 
Wonder suggests the vast possibilities 
of the modern American lyric in nat- 
ural, free-flowing patterns. As to fla- 
vor and form, the book is reminiscent 
of the work of Carl Sandburg. 
Hughes has included a variety of 
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themes which range from the cotton 
field to the cabaret; almost every- 
where the stream of lyricism runs 
deep and the entire collection is 
heightened by the poet’s remarkable 
insight into human experience. The 
reader will find in this new vol- 
ume of poems a charm and a buoy- 
ancy, an intensity and a breadth of 
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appeal not characteristic of his earli- 
er collections. By all standards, Lang- 
ston Hughes is now a significant 
American poet. In Fields of Wonder 
he has discovered what it is that 
makes poetry ‘‘tick.’’ 

JOHN W. PARKER 

State Teachers College 

Fayetteville, N.C. 
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Current Trends and Events of National Importance 
in Negro Education 


Section A: Community Related Programs at West Virginia State College 


Grace I, Woopson 


HE EMPHASIS ON COMMUNITY IN- 

TERRELATIONSHIP AT WEST VIR- 
q@inta STaTE CoLuEGcE has not been an 
accidental process. It stems from the 
positive philosophy of the community 
as the campus with an increasing 
emphasis on a more inclusive com- 
munity. This positive point of view is 
widely shared and well defined. De- 
partmental activities tie in with state 
and national programs and a‘‘course’’ 
frequently becomes a laboratory of 
community related experiences. A 
complete story of these emphases 
would require a longer article but a 
quick review of some of them should 
indicate the general scope although 
omitting reference to many equally 
significant. 

The Department of Economics, in 
cooperation with the various labor or- 
ganizations of the state of West Vir- 
ginia, particularly the Kanawha Val- 
ley Industrial Union Council has been 
carrying on during the past year a 
program of Worker’s Education. 
Worker’s Education is designed to 
improve the efficiency of rank and file 
trade leaders such as stewards, griev- 
ance committeemen, local union offi- 
cers and union members in the eco- 
nomics of their industry and more 
effective collective bargaining rela- 
tionships with management and im- 
provement in the functioning and 
operation of their unions. 

At the present time classes in col- 
lective bargaining, labor legislation 
and ‘‘Making Your Union Work’’ are 
being conducted for the various 
unions affiliated with the Kanawha 
County Industrial Union Council. 
The college hopes to expand this 
service as financing and needs permit. 
The classes are conducted in Union 
Halls. The department head in a re- 


cent article’ states that the plan as- 
sumes the development of West Vir-.. 
ginia State College as a center for a 
state-wide service to labor organiza- 
tions. The current aggressive leader- 
ship of the department head on labor 
and political fronts indicates that this 
is more than verbal assumption. 

On the basis of a survey of Negro 
business in Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, conducted by junior and senior 
students, the department of Business 
Administration has organized for 
service to the community. The survey 
served (1) to establish the basic facts 
on Negro business and business edu- 
cation among Negroes and (2) de- 
termined the businessman’s opinion 
of matters of business policy and busi- 
ness education. Among the services 
suggested by the survey and instituted 
by the department are a local infor- 
mation service relating to data pub- 
lished by the office of Small Business 
in Washington ; extension service giv- 
en by advanced students under super- 
vision of the department, and special 
courses of instructions. 

The department of Health, Physical 
Education and Safety Education is 
very definitely administered from a 
base of community responsibility. The 
medical and dental clinics serve the 
children and adults of the community 
on a no-fee basis. These services in- 
clude diagnostic and remedial care in 
the clinic and nursing care in the 
home. Community recreational pro- 
grams are organized and conducted 
by students in the department and the 
director supervises health programs 
in high schools throughout the state. 


1Thomas E. Posey, ‘‘Workers Educa- 
tion’’; A Challenge to Negro Colleges, 
Journal of Negro Education, 16: Winter 
1947. 
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The facilities of the department, in- 
cluding the swimming pool, are wide- 
ly used by all who live within easy 
travel distance. 

Sociology is an area which tradi- 
tionally has fostered community serv- 
ices. This department and the depart- 
ment head have over a period of 
years, been integrated in community 
programs on a service and leadership 
basis. A few of the recent activities 
include the development and partici- 
pation with other groups on radio 
programs in cooperation with the edu- 
cational division of local stations; 


membership on the county recrea-. 


tional committee and selection as di- 
rector of the West Virginia Four-H 
State Park Association; active and 
friendly exchange of student and 
teacher visitation with neighboring 
colleges (in a state having a dual 
system of education, this is signifi- 
cant); and studies of an an active 
drive for the increased employment of 
Negroes on a skilled and clerical 
basis in local business establishments. 


Of great significance in the college 
and community program is its par- 
ticipation in the College Study in 
Intergroup Relations. The study is 
now in the second year of its extended 
program and includes 20 colleges ex- 
tending from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia. The program is directed by 
the American Council on Education 
and is financed by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 

The purpose of this study is to de- 
termine through research how we may 
improve the attitudes and relation- 
ships of the different ethnic groups 
in our country and to work actively 
and realistically for the improvement 
of day by day group living through 
teacher education. The 20 colleges 
vary in these programs as they vary 
in other characteristics and in geo- 
graphic location. At West Virginia 
State College the emphasis this year 
has included the development of a 
Seminar in the adjustments and 
strategies of a bi-racial world involv- 
ing an analysis of the structure and 
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power system of the communities in 
which our teachers serve, and train- 
ing and active involvement in the 
service groups of the community, A 
study of the use of Audio-Visual Aids 
for the improvement of inter-group 
relations was continued from the 
first year of the study and aside from 
servicing secondary schools in the 
states with annotated bibliographical 
materials and a scaled list of films, it 
has sponsored a state-wide conference 
on the organization of a school for 
the use of audio-visual aids and has 
spearheaded the activity and support 
of the state department, resulting in 
a state conference of school adminis- 
trators on this topic. The study of 
race awareness in children has led to 
a close tie-up with the public schools 
and has extended to active participa- 
tion and guidance in the study of the 
structures of children groups and in 
the development of supervisory and 
guidance techniques keyed to the im- 
provement of the democratic process. 
The library staff and associated per- 
sons have been active in the increase 
of the use of inter-group materials 
for popular reading and through a 
controlled experiment has developed 
and circulated a considerable amount 
of ‘‘Know How’’ on these matters. 
Throughout the year a joint group of 
students from West Virginia State 
College and Morris-Harvey College of 
Charleston have studied and played 
and worked together in community 
programs. This study. assumes that 
competence in human relationships 
should be a part of education and that 
we learn anything to the extent that 
we live it consciously. It is developed 
on a realistic basis and while it is 
not possible to include all kinds of 
experience in the history of one teach- 
er’s life, there should be concrete ex- 
perience and as typical as can be 
managed. In a practical way, the 
study attempts to educate teachers 
who can live creatively with other 
people. 

The institutional programs in agri- 
culture, mining, home economies, and 
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the Cooperative Extension program 
relate themselves actively to the com- 
munities of the state. A popular in- 
novation this year has been instruc- 
tion in cooking, sewing, and child 
eare developed for the ‘‘Trailer 
Wives.’’ The Mining Division ex- 
tends its services toward helping 
miners qualify for up-grading as fore- 
man and fire bosses, etc., and seeing 
that these jobs are open to qualified 
personnel. There is a program of 
safety education for miners and serv- 
ices looking to the improvement of 
ilving conditions and home manage- 
ment. Community recreation pro- 
grams have part of the concern of 
the Cooperative Extension program. 

On the institutional front, there is 
much activity in this area. The col- 
lege maintains a canning center 
which services the surrounding com- 
munities and which operates on a non- 
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segregated biracial basis. There has 
been projected recently, a plan for the 
establishment of a mental hygiene 
clinin staffed by college personnel 
with a psychiatrist and psychiatric 
social worker from a neighboring in- 
stitution. This clinic is designed to 
serve both college and community. 
Continuing workshops for in-service 
teachers drawing on all areas of sub- 
ject matter fundamental to educa- 
tional needs are a vital part of the 
total program. 

It is felt that West Virginia State 
College plays a strategic and substan- 
tial part in the direction of movement 
of the political, social and economic 
levels of the state. The entire school 
is geared to the concept that to be 
effective education must relate itself 
consciously and positively to the total 
culture, 


Section B: Modern Foreign Languages in Negro Colleges 


Vireinia Simmons NyABONGO 


oo 1942-44 A STUDY WAS 
MADE UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
Proressor F'REDERIC D. CHEYDLEUR, 
Bureau of Guidance and Records, at 
the University of Wisconsin of 
‘Achievement in Modern Foreign 
Languages in Negro Colleges,’’ with 
thirty-six colleges participating. In 
order to follow up that study, at least 
the questionnaire part of it, a revised 
questionnaire was sent in November, 
1946, to seventy-five colleges. Twenty- 
four colleges returned answered ques- 
tionnaires! and replies were received 


1Albany State College, *Alcorn A. and 
M. College, *Bluefield State College, Claflin 
College, Clark College, Florida A. and M. 
College, Fort Valley State College, Houston 
College for Negroes, *Jarvis Christian Col- 
lege, Knoxville College, *Kentucky State 
College, Lane College, *Lincoln Junior Col- 
lege, *Miner Teachers College, *Morehouse 
College, *Morris College, *Prairie View 
College, Southern University, State College 
—Orangeburg, Storer College, *Talladega 


from a total of twenty-eight colleges; 
in the number, one college that does 
not offer foreign languages. Of the 
colleges returning the questionnaires 
in 1946, there are thirteen which par- 
ticipated in the study in 1942-43. 
Taking the colleges which participated 
in the study in 1942-43 as a sample 
and the colleges which participated in 
1946, the following summary is in re- 
sponse to some of the questions rela- 
tive to modern foreign languages in 
Negro colleges today. 

Crofts Modern Language News, 
December, 1946,? reports that lan- 
guage study is at a peak in colleges, 
and that German leads major lan- 
guages in percentage of increase. 





College, *West Virginia State College, *Wil- 
berforce University, *Wiley College. 
*Colleges with an asterisk participated in 
the 1942 43 Study. 
2Crofts Modern Language News, D 1946, 
New York, N. Y. 
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About fifteen Negro colleges are in- 
eluded in the Crofts report. Four of 
that number also participated in the 
present study. 

Who are the teachers of languages 
in the Negro colleges today? A review 
of college catalogs will reveal Ameri- 
can-trained (in some cases with one 
to five years or more of foreign study 
and travel) teachers of French and 
Spanish, a number of foreign-born 
teachers of German and some who also 
teach French. 

Most of the colleges employ one 
language teacher. That teacher usu- 
ally teaches French and Spanish and, 
in a few cases, German. Thirteen 
colleges have one French teacher 
each; four colleges have two teachers 
each; four have three teachers each; 
one has four teachers with one on 
leave for study. Five colleges have 
one German teacher each; two have 
two teachers each. Eleven colleges 
have one Spanish teacher each; one 
has two teachers; one has three teach- 
ers. One college has one teacher of 
Portuguese. 

While for the most part modern 
foreign language teachers teach for- 
eign ‘anguages, ten also teach Eng- 
lish, and seven others instruct part- 
time in one of the following fields: 
agriculture, arts survey, classics, com- 
parative literature, economics, educa- 
tion, European history, Latin, music 
(voeal), political science, religious 
problems. 

Nine or eighteen per cent of the 
teachers reported published articles 
or books or works in preparation. One 
Spanish master’s thesis was reported 
in preparation for publication, ‘‘El 
Valor Universal de Don Quixote,’’ 
Venetta B. Collins, Houston College 
for Negroes; and one doctoral disser- 
tation, ‘‘The Exotic Element in the 
Novels of Pierre Loti,’’ A. J. Rich- 
ards, Kentucky State College. Among 
articles and books in preparation are 
the following: An Interracial Reader 
for German Classes, Across Barriers, 
William Rodemann, Knoxville Col- 
lege; ‘‘Foreign Languages at Miner 
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Teachers College,’?’ N. W. Rivers; 
‘*Royalism in French Polities,’’ Phy- 
lon, Spring, 1947, ‘‘Travel Impres- 
sions — France — 1946,’’ The Crisis, 
December, 1946; ‘‘Negroes in the 
Constituent Assembly in France’’ 
Opportunity, January, 1947, BE. A, 
Jones, Morehouse; articles on ‘‘Les 
Frangais Libres’’ and ‘‘Lamartine,’’ 
John H. Morrow, Talladega; ‘‘ Inter- 
mediate English’’ for MHaitian 
Schools, John F. Matheus, West Vir- 
ginia State College; Syllabi for (1) 
Humanities (in general), (2) all 
lower level courses, (3) all upper level 
courses, (4) How to Study Modern 
Foreign Languages, (5) Experiments 
with General Language Courses, 
(6) Experiments with ‘‘Intensive’’ 
Courses or Sections as Compared 
with Those of the Usual College 
Courses, C. H. Mills, Wilberforce Uni- 
versity. 

Among articles and books published 
since 1943 are the following: ‘‘Den 
Kristna manniskan i varldskrisen,’’ 
Friend Publishing Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, November, 1946; 
numerous translations from the 
Swedish and English into German in 
the ‘‘Kirehenblatt,’’ German periodi- 
eal of the American Lutheran 
Church, published in Columbus, Ohio, 
William Rodemann; ‘‘Some Aspects 
of the Present Teaching Situation.’’ 
Modern Language Journal, 1944, W. 
N. Rivers; ‘‘A French Reactionary 
Visits the South,’’ Phylon, Spring, 
1945; Foreign Language Teaching in 
Edueation for Democracy,’’ Phylon, 
Spring, 1946 ; ‘‘ Modernization of For- 
eion Language Teaching,’’ Nearo 
College Quarterly, June, 1946; ‘‘Lan- 
guage Teaching in the Atomic Age,’’ 
Southwestern Journal, Spring, 1946; 
‘*Paul Bourget: Apologist for Tradi- 
tionalism in France,’’ South Atlantic 
Quarterly (Duke University), Octo- 
ber, 1946, Edward A. Jones, More- 
house College; ‘‘Henry Trovat,”’ 
French Review, January, 1944; 
‘André Chamson,’’ French Review, 
January, 1945, Frederick Lehner, 
West Virginia State College; ‘‘ Five 
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French Authors,’’ by Cook, Negro 


History Bulletin, January, 1944; ‘‘Tu 
diras,’’ translated from Spire, The 
Crisis, April, 1945, John F. Matheus, 
West Virginia State College; ‘‘A Ne- 
gro Travels in Mexico,’’ Journal of 
Negro Education, Winter, 1944, Vin- 
eent M. Byas, Wilberforce Univer- 
sity. 

What methods, texts, tests, incen- 
tives or emphases for language study 
are used in Negro colleges? 

Almost overwhelmingly, the eclectic 
method of teaching modern foreign 
languages is reported, either as the 
method used, or, in a few eases, with 
other methods, depending upon the 
eollege and level of courses, and in- 
dividual teachers. Twelve teachers 
referred to use of the eclectic method, 
one to grammar, four to grammar- 
reading, four to reading, four to di- 
rect, and one to modified direct. 

Variation and overlapping are also 
seen in the selection of modern for- 
eign language texts. Among many 
texts and references listed are those 
in French by Abry-Audic-Crouzet, 
Barton and “Sirich, Bédier and 
Hazard, Borgerhoff, Bovée, Bradley 
and Michell, Broussard, Cole and 
Tharp, Dondo, Ernst and Schwarz, 
Ford and Hicks, Fotos-Cattell, Fouré, 
Fraser -Squair- Parker, Grosjean, 
Guthrie and Diller, Hendrix, Hooke 
and Miller, Kany, Langin, Lanson and 
Tuffrau, Lyons and Searles, Mercier, 
Michaud, Nielson, Nitze and Dargan, 
Pargment, Schinz - Robert - Giroud, 
Seymour and Carnahan; in German 
by Alexis-Schrag, Campbell, Franckte, 
Hagboldt and Kaufmann, Robertson, 
Steinhauer; in Spanish by Arjona- 
Friedman-Carriajal, Ashbrun, Bar- 
low, Bell and Aubrey, Castillo and 
Sparkman, Clarke and Butler, Dale 
and Bergin, Ford, Grismer and 
Arroyo, Grisner and Keating, Hill- 
Ford-Rivera, House-Mapes, Kany, 
Kasten and Neale-Silva, Pattee, Patti- 
son, Romero-Navarro, Turk and 
Laurel, Tyler and Barton. 

The usual response to questions 
relative to a standardized testing pro- 
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gram is ‘‘No.’’ However, eight or 
one-third of the colleges participating 
in the study reported either tests pre- 
pared at the college and adapted to 
the students of the particular college 
or some use of tests nationally stand- 
ardized. One college reported the use 
of tests to predict success in foreign 
language study. Another college re- 
ported the use of attainment exami- 
nations for entering French classes. 
Two colleges reported proposed lan- 
guage testing programs. Elsewhere, 
tests are used to predict the success 
of foreign language majors, to check 
teaching and learning and for vet- 
erans. At the colleges where stand- 
ardized tests are used or proposed, 
preferences were expressed for the 
American Council French Reading 
Test, Form B and the Cooperative 
Spanish Test, Advanced Form P, 
tests of the Cooperative Test Service 
because there are frequent new sets 
of tests, tests of the Columbia Re- 
search Bureau because they make it 
possible to test vocabulary, grammar, 
and comprehension separately, tests 
prepared by the Ohio State Univer- 
sity Practice School to accompany 
Tharp’s ‘‘Nous Autres Américains.’’ 

Numerous are the vocational and 
cultural values anticipated in foreign 
language study. Many students are 
pursuing language courses because 
they are required in various curricula 
—liberal arts, pre-professional, for 
example, pre-law, pre-medicine, grad- 
uate study. Through foreign language 
study it is expected that English 
vocabularies will be increased, that 
there will be a greater comprehension 
of the mother tongue, that the foreign 
language may be read with pleasure 
and spoken with ease, that provincial 
isolationist ideas be removed and that 
a broader approach will be taken to 
political and economic, colonial and 
other world problems. 

College after college reports that 
the war had the positive effects on 
foreign languages of increasing in- 
terest, enthusiasm, and enrollments. 
Many GI’s have returned to college 
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campuses and enrolled in language 
courses. Some of them had taken 
language courses abroad, while in the 
army. Hither because of personal ex- 
periences or experiences of friends 
and relatives, many students are now 
eager to learn languages, especially 
to speak foreign languages. One col- 
lege reported that there had been no 
marked effect of the war on language 
study. 

The new, sincere desire to know 
foreign languages continues to be 
stimulated by various language ac- 
tivities: awards, language clubs, lan- 
guage publications, through correla- 
tion with individual interests whether 
in art, history, science, music, race, 
the changing world. Of other incen- 
tives to language study, movies are 
widely used in the colleges (11); 
many of the colleges use records (14) ; 
almost an equal number (13) use 
posters; even more subscribe to for- 
eign language newspapers (15) ; four 
reported use of the soundscriber; one 
has a sound laboratory; three have 
language workshops; one proposes a 
communications center; eleven re- 
ported language clubs; one club is to 
be formed; three colleges reported 
language tables. Many of these means 
provide opportunity for developing 
conversational skill. Hight colleges 
have required courses in conversation ; 
six colleges have elective courses in 
conversation. 

The language credits in semester 
and quarter hours required of all col- 
lege students, language majors and 
minors vary from college to college 
and from state to state, with a mini- 
mum from no credits for eleven col- 
leges to twelve semester hours or 
thirty quarter hours. Major require- 
ments are from a minimum of twelve 
semester hours to a maximum of thirty 
semester hours plus the credits of the 
freshman year or seventy-two quar- 
ter hours. Minor requirements are 
from a minimum of fifteen semester 
hours plus the freshman year or twen- 
ty-one quarter hours to a maximum 
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of twenty-eight semester hours or 
twenty-four quarter hours. 

Six colleges have added new courses 
in foreign languages. Among the ad- 
ditions are French romantic drama, 
French conversation, golden age in 
France and in Spain, advanced gram- 
mar and composition, history of 
French civilization, methods of teach- 
ing modern languages, oral French, 
oral Spanish, survey course in French 
literature, nineteenth century French 
literature and thought (conducted in 
French), survey of Spanish litera- 
ture, modern Spanish drama, and 
modern Spanish novel. 

The current marked rise in the total 
college enrollment in Negro colleges 
is paralleled by the decided increase 
in numbers of foreign language stu- 
dents. Colleges reported increases in 
total enrollment ranging from ten 
per cent two years ago to ninety per 
cent a year ago; from four per cent 
to one hundred per cent three years 
ago; from five per cent to one hun- 
dred fifty per cent five years ago; 
from five per cent to two hundred 
seventy per cent ten years ago. En- 
rollment increases in modern foreign 
languages range from five per cent to 
sixty per cent a year ago; from ten 
per cent to one hundred per cent three 
years ago; from no courses in foreign 
languages to one hundred per cent 
five years ago; from no courses in 
foreign languages to one hundred per 
cent of ten years ago. Two colleges 
reported decreases in foreign lan- 
guage enrollments from a year ago; 
one a decrease of ten per cent; one a 
decrease of twenty per cent because of 
a curricular change rather than to a 
lack of interest (a student may not 
take a language as a freshman, but 
begins it in his sophomore year). 

The range of current total enroll- 
ment in the particular colleges 
studied is from 102 students to 1,735 
students. The foreign language en- 
rollment in particular colleges ranges 
from a total of 35 students to 508 
students. The colleges participating 
in this study have a total enrollment 
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of approximately 16,351 students, a 
total of approximately 3,491 language 
students. Twenty-one per cent of the 
students enrolled in the colleges are 
gusming modern foreign languages. 

f the language students, about sixty 
per cent are taking French; fourteen 
per cent, German; and twenty-six per 
cent, Spanish. These percentages 
compared with those of 1942-43 show 
an increase for French and Spanish, 
a decrease for German. The decrease 
for German, in contrast to the Crofts 
report, is further shown in that only 
nine of the 24 colleges participating 
in this study offer German. 

It is apparent from this study that 
there should be more publications by 
language teachers in Negro colleges, 
that there should be more standard- 
ized measurement and evaluation of 


progress in language teaching and 
learning, that there is an upswing in 
interest in foreign languages, par- 
ticularly in French and Spanish, 
where advanced courses are being in- 
troduced in many colleges, that there 
is less interest in German. In the 
colleges studied there is no mention of 
introducing Russian and languages of 
the East into the curriculum. Most 
students evidently are taking foreign 
languages as requirements. Yet it 
seems not too much to predict that 
among the foreign language students 
of today are a limited number of lan- 
guage teachers and linguists of to- 
morrow and a larger number of those 
who with the natural scientists, social 
scientists, artists, and philosophers 
will promote understanding, peace, 
one world. 


Section C: Education in Jamaica, British West Indies 


Ira LuNAN FERGUSON 


UBLIC EDUCATION IN THIS BRITISH 

West Inp1An Isuanp is for the 
most part patterned after the educa- 
tional system in England. Jamaica 
is the largest and most important of 
the British Islands in the West Indies 
with its 4,300 square miles and popu- 
lation of some 1,300,000 persons, 
more than 100,000 of whom live in 
Kingston, the capital city of the 
Island so familiar to American tour- 
ists and world travellers. 

The law provides for free common 
school education for all children up to 
the age of 14. Children enter school 
at the age of 6 or 7. The elementary 
or conimon schools have a primer' 
class called ‘‘Miss Fundenberg’’ and 
six grades which are known as 
‘‘standards,’’ and the child who 
makes satisfactorv progress attains 
the sixth standard (the highest 
grade in which the work carried on is 
roughly equivalent to the 9th grade 
in the U. S.) by the age of 12 or 13. 
Beyond that there are no higher 


grades but he may remain in the sixth 
standard and take work of a much 
higher type until he is 14. If he 
shows promise the schoolmaster may 
give him advanced and special in- 
struction in preparation for the Pupil 
Teachers’ Examinations during which 
period the pupil assists the school- 
master in hearing the recitations of 
the lower standards. 

School hours are from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m. daily, Monday through Thurs- 
day. School does not meet on Fridays 
and Saturdays. There is no ‘‘Summer 
Vacation’’ as such, since Jamaica is 
a land of perpetual summer located 
as it is in the tropics, but there are 
Christmas and Easter vacations and 
other holiday periods amounting to 
some 10 weeks per year for the com- 
mon schools. Each of the schools, ex- 
cept those in the few larger cities, is 
under the supervision of a manager. 
The manager is a Minister of the 
Gospel and is responsible only to the 
Department of Education in King- 
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ston. He has sole jurisdiction over 
the finances of the school. He engages 
teachers ; decides on their salary ; pays 
them; when necessary, discharges 
them; buys supplies and equipment 
for the school, and attends to all mat- 
ters relating to the administration of 
the school. These very wide powers 
are vested in him by the Island’s de- 
partment of education. Ministers of 
the Gospel in the Island, as in all 
British countries, are exceptionally 
well trained, high caliber men of un- 
questioned integrity who for the most 
part receive their basic and/or pro- 
fessional training in England. Most 
of the Managers are native Jamaicans, 
but occasionally one finds as manager 
an Encelish or Scotch minister. 

The old established curriculum in 
English common schools is offered, 
with some adaptation to the local 
needs of the Island. Subjects taught 
are mathematics, English grammar, 
composition, geography, English his- 
tory, religious knowledge, drawing, 
elerentary science, hints on (prin- 
ciples of) hvgiene, sewing (for girls), 
and gardening. There are a few nur- 
sery schools which are private under- 
takings, parents paying for the care 
of the little ones. Kindergarten grades 
are part of the regular common 
schools in the city of Kingston and 
possibly in one or two other large 
cities, to which children are admitted 
as early as four years of age. 


Training of Teachers 


Promising pupils in common school 
are urged by the schoolmaster to 
study for the Pupil Teachers’ Exami- 
nations which are a series of examina- 
tions held annually by the Board of 
Education of the Island. The student 
takes in sequence the first-year, sec- 
ond-year and third-year examina- 
tions. and on passing the third-year 
Pupil Teachers’ Examination he may 
be engaged as an assistant teacher or 
he may elect to take the College En- 
trance Examinations for admission to 
one of the four teachers’ colleges in 
the Island. These colleges do not 
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grant degrees. Their graduates com- 
plete an intensive three-year course, 
after which they are qualified to teach 
in the common or secondary schools 
of the Island. 

The faculties of the teachers’ col- 
leges are usually English, and without 
exception are British trained. Stu- 
dents pay their own tuition and main- 
tenance expenses while resident in 
the training colleges, except the ex- 
ceptional and fortunate few who are 
granted scholarships on passing the 
Third-Year Pupil Teachers’ Exami- 
nation with honors. The curriculum 
in these colleges is the same as that 
in the training colleges for teachers 
in England, with adaptations and 
modifications here and there to fit the 
needs of the Island. Students who do 
not complete the prescribed three- 
year course are granted certificates 
which render them eligible for em- 
ployment as assistant teachers in the 
higher salary brackets. 


Classification of Schools 


The common schools are classified 
as class A, B, C, or D, based pri- 
marily on the enrollment, the A class 
schools having the largest enroll- 
ment. Salaries of teachers vary with 
the class of school in which they 
teach and range from a maximum of 
300 pounds sterling ($1,200) per an- 
num for a principal teacher, down to 
60 pounds ($240) per annum for an 
assistant teacher. The average at- 
tendance also plays an important 
role in the classification of the school. 
In 1944 schools having an average 
attendance of over 250 pupils were 
class A, paying their principal teach- 
er 300 pounds ($1,200) per annum; 
B class schools paid 200 to 250 pounds 
($800-$1,000) ; C—150 to 200 pounds 
($600-$800) ; D—100 to 150 pounds 
($400 to $600). The principal teach- 
er is usually referred to as the school- 
master or schoolmistress. 

Educational preparation and train- 
ing of the teacher, as well as demon- 
strated teaching ability is also taken 
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into consideration in determining the 
classification of the school. 


Inspection of Schools 


An annual inspection of all the 
schools is made by the inspectors of 
schools. These inspectors represent 
the education department and visit 
the schools for the purpose of apprais- 
ing the effectiveness of the teaching 
being done. In order to do this, the 
inspector visits each school in his dis- 
trict once or twice a year, and ex- 
amines the children for an entire day 
in the various subjects which they 
pursue. During the inspection, the 
inspector hears recitations of virtual- 
ly the entire school, taking one class 
at a time, addressing questions to 
various members of the class and 
taking notes of the answers given by 
the students. At the end of the day 
he departs without any word to the 
schoolmaster of the failure or success 
of the pupils. The children are usu- 
ally promoted from standard to stand- 
ard after inspection day. Teachers 
and pupils alike are then in a state of 
suspense until official notification 
from the Board of Education reveals 
the results of this inspection. The 
performance of the children in this 
question and answer test often deter- 
mines whether or not the school is 
promoted to a higher grade (the 
teacher’s salary being affected there- 
by), or reduced in grade, a tragedy 
which results in a reduction of salary 
for the teacher. The inspectors are 
usually Englishmen or native Jamai- 
cans who have attained degrees from 
British Universities. There are also 
assistant inspectors, all native born 
Jamaicans who have demonstrated 
exceptional ability in the field of edu- 
cation. 


Secondary Schools 


The Island has numerous second- 
ary schools, both public and private, 
the private schools being in the great 
majority. Some of these secondary 
schools are called colleges. In either 
case secondary education is paid for. 


é 


The private schools, paradoxically 
enough called “Public Schools,” are 
excellent institutions for boys or 
girls and are staffed by graduates of 
the English Universities, each with a 
headmaster or headmistress who is a 
thorough scholar and also a gradu- 
ate of one of the leading universities 
in England. The sons and daughters 
of the professional and wealthier 
clases rarely attend the government 
common schools, but are sent to the 
private schools which offer elemen- 
tary as well as secondary curricula. 
In these private schools we find 
“forms” instead of the “standards” 
of the common schools, the first form 
being the class to which the very 
young pupils are assigned, while in 
the sixth form, which is the highest 
class, are the very advanced students 
sitting to the junior or senior Cam- 
bridge Locals. There is no definite 
time limit for completion of the high 
school curriculum. There are no 
graduating classes or exercises such 
as we have in the U. S. Courses of 
study are along the lines prescribed 
by Cambridge University in England, 
and students take what are known as 
the Cambridge Local Examinations. 
There are three such examinations, 
the Preliminary, Junior and Senior 
Locals. The subjects are usually 
Latin or Greek or both, French, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, Hebrew, or some other 
foreign language, English grammar, 
composition and literature, algebra, 
geography, Euclid, history, physiog- 
raphy, freehand drawing, religious 
knowledge, ete. Students stay in 
school until they have passed the 
Cambridge Senior, but some remain 
to take the matriculation examination 
for admission to English universities. 
The Cambridge Local Examination 
papers are sent out from Cambridge 
University to the local examination 
centers at the respective high schools. 
They are then collected by the teach- 
ers who supervise the examinations 
and sent back to Cambridge for cor- 
rection. A few months later the re- 
sults of the examinations are released 
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by Cambridge University to the sec- 
ondary schools and to the public 
press. 

Students in the private secondary 
schools are around the age of 14 or 15 
when they sit to the Preliminary 
Examination. At 16 they take the 
Cambridge Junior and at 17 they sit 
to the Cambridge Senior. As late as 
1925 a Cambridge Senior Certificate 
admitted a student to A-class Ameri- 
can Colleges with one year advanced 
eredit, and the Junior Certificate was 
accepted for admission without con- 
dition. At the present time, however, 
the Senior Certificate admits a stu- 
dent without condition but with no 
advanced standing to undergraduate 
colleges in American universities. 
Holders of the Cambridge Senior 
Certificate in the Island are auto- 
matically eligible for positions in the 
British Civil Service. 

Government high schools are few 
in number and tuition is paid by all 
students, except those who have won 
scholarships through competitive ex- 
aminations. The curiculum of the sec- 
ondary schools in the Island is identi- 
eal with that of similar schools in 
England. 

There are no junior high schools in 
Jamaica such as we find in the Ameri- 
ean school system. 


Vocational Schools 


There are four vocational schools 
in the Island at which trades such 
as printing, metalsmithing, shoe- 
making, carpentry, auto mechanics, 
bricklaying, tailoring, and cabinet 
making are taught to boys, but none 
for girls at the present time. A very 
excellent agricultural school has 
been established for the training of 
boys and young men in the more 
technical phases of farm management 
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and agriculture. These vocational 
schools are government schools which 
boys may enter after passing competi- 
tive scholarship examinations or by 
paying regular tuition fees. 

There are no liberal arts colleges 
in the British West Indies that grant 
degrees, although the British Govern- 
ment is going forward with plans for 
such a university. Students who have 
passed the Cambridge Senior and 
later what is known as the London 
Matriculation Examination may pro- 
ceed toward a degree from one of the 
English universities while still resi- 
dent in a private secondary school or 
college of the Island. Degrees from 
British universities are held in very 
high esteem by the islanders, so much 
so that until recently graduates of 
American universities found it rather 
difficult to compete in any field with 
holders of British degrees. Even at 
the present time a British West In- 
dian graduating as a doctor of medi- 
cine from any of our leading medical 
colleges in the United States has to 
go to England or even to Canada and 
spend about a year in taking the 
L.R.C.P. and L.R.C.S. (Licentiate 
Royal College of Physicians and Li- 
centiate Royal College of Surgeons) 
before he can return to practice medi- 
cine in his island home. These licen- 
tiates are granted on the .successful 
passing of examinations roughly 
equivalent to our medical state board 
examinations in America, but there 
is one significantly outstanding dif- 
ference—the holder of the U.R.C.P. 
and L.R.C.S. can immediately prac- 
tice medicine anywhere in the British 
empire, whether it be in India, Ber- 
muda, Canada, Ireland, British Afri- 
ea, England or Jamaica, without hav- 
ing to take another examination as 
is necessary in the United States when 
a doctor leaves one state for another. 
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Section D: Recommendation of an Out-of-State Scholarship Fund for 
Negroes in Florida * 


WituraAm H. Gray 


HE OUT-OF-STATE SCHOLARSHIP 
B PLAN WAS APPARENTLY FIRST BE- 
GUN IN Missouri IN 1921,} with the 
purpose of providing a measure of 
educational equality for Negroes 
without violating the mores of racial 
relationships by admitting Negroes to 
white institutions or attempting the 
expensive and practically impossible 
task of establishing parallel and equal 
facilities for the two races. 
Essentially, the plan provides a 
subsidy furnished by the state for 
qualified Negro residents who desire 
to enroll in fields of specialization that 
are offered at a state institution for 
white persons, but which are not 
available at a state institution for 
Negroes, to enable such residents to 
attend out-of-state institutions which 
will admit them. Ten Southern states 
have adopted this plan on the ap- 
parent assumption that it is cheaper 
to purchase certain educational facil- 


*Epitor’s Nore: This statement was 
prepared (in 1945) as a recommendation to 
the State Board of Control and the State 
Board of Education of Florida by Dr. Wm. 
H. Gray, Jr., President of the Florida A. 
and M. College, concerning the possibilities 
of introducing an out-of state scholarship 
program to provide educational opportuni- 
ties to Negro students which are not given 
at the Florida A. and M. College, but which 
are provided at state-supported institutions 
for whites. The report and recommenda- 
tions were adopted by the State Board of 
Edueation and the State Board of Control, 
with provisions for an initial sum of $7,- 
000.00 for inaugurating out-of state scholar- 
ship aid and with possibilities for the allot- 
ment of additional funds if and when they 
become necessary and justifiable on the 
basis of the adopted proposals. This pro- 
posal is published here as an illustration of 
how these things happen, of the basic prem- 
ises from which one proceeds in making 
them, and of the part that some Negro 
educators play in their making. 

1Fred McCuistion, Graduate Instruction 
for Negroes in the United States, Nashville: 
George Peabody College, 1939, p. 65. 


ities for individual Negroes than it is 
to provide them. The state of Georgia 
instituted the plan this year (1946). 


In view of the interest evidenced 
in the posibilities of beginning such 
a plan in Florida, there are certain 
background data that should be help- 
ful and pertinent to members of the 
State Board of Education and the 
State Board of Control in any con- 
sideration of establishing a worth- 
while program. 

Table I presents a summary com- 
parison of graduate and professional 
courses offered at the University of 
Florida, the Florida State College for 
Women and the Florida A. and M. 
College. Approximately 41 courses 
or fields are provided for at the Uni- 
versity of Florida and 21 are pro- 
vided for at the State College, while 
Florida A. and M. can provide for 
one in the major field of education in 
the newly begun graduate school. The 
table further suggests the courses that 
may be eventually provided for at A. 
and M. and those for which prac- 
tically indefinite provisions on an out- 
of-state basis would have to be made. 

In attempting to estimate the .um- 
ber of Negroes in Florida who would 
need such aid, several facts might be 
considered. Data indicate that 814 
persons have graduated from A, and 
M. during the past five years. It is 
estimated that approximately 40 Ne- 
groes from Florida have graduated 
from colleges outside of Florida each 
year. Of the approximately 200 grad- 
uates yearly, it should be remembered 
that nearly half are summer school 
graduates, most of whom are teachers 
and whose needs for graduate work 
can be met in the most part in the 
future (through the masters degree) 
at Florida A. and M. Of the 100 
regular college students graduating, 
approximately 20 per cent at the most 
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TABLE I— GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL COURSES NOW OFFERED AT THE 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, THE FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN AND 
THE FLORIDA A. AND M. COLLEGE 








Page Recorded in Catalog or Announcements 





































































































Graduate Courses for M.S. U.of Fla.* F.S.C.W.** Fla. 4.§¢ M.C. 
Agricultural Chemistry —..-----.....-—-.--. 1 121 ae aes 
Agricultural Economics --...--.------------- 1 123 aes oak 
Agricultural Engineering —......-.----. 2 125 eid Ee 
Agronomy ees 1 126 fiat es 
Animal Production 1 127 nee isi 
Animal Husbandry (Nutrition) —-.-...... 2 1164 = 
At) 1 tS. 29 
Bacteriology 1 133 soe 
Biology 1 135-1164 30 tiie 
Botany .. 1 138 Za = 
Chemical Engineering 2 140 _— sd 
CR a oo sa siete cause giaiesces 1 142-1164 30 eS 
Civil Engineering ea 146 odie aa 
Dairying 1 147 iy a 
Economics 1 Pits. 32 Bx 
Economics and Business Administration .. 1 153 ae ae 
Education 2 157 32 2 
Electrical Engineering 2 162 ae me! 
po ae eee eee eee aes 1 162 34 sith 
ESS EEL LALA EAE 2 169 pee ra 
French 1 173 faa seal 
French and Spanish ] 224 43 ee 
German 2 178 = a 
German and Italian 2 8 44 ate 
Health and Physical Ed. 1 180 ne aa 
Home Economics _.. 1 a 38 aa 
History 1 182 36 ps 
Horticulture 1 185 36 aa 
TTI I peered i _ 38 42 
Industrial Engineering 2 187 met nae 
Journalism __. 2ag8 189 353 as 
Mathematics -...... 1 195 422 ae 
Mechanical Engineering —_---....-...---...... 2 198 ets ae 
Music SE RE EI eer ae 1 ae 45 49 
US ina eee Sarl nee ee cee te ee ae 1 206 45 cme? 
i 2 210 468 weed 
Pareles... a eee 1 cai 46 ia 
BR 8 Se ae a ee 2 212 A 
Political Science 1 213 ae ams 
emiiry Peeuemeys 215 ais scl 
J SE eS ae vce ne 2 218 47 we 
ES EEE SE ae ease a! 220 48 = 
ee 1 221 ae 
FEE RN 1 ae 51 ot 

Profesional Courses 
Architecture 2 131 yee ot 





Law eee LASERS < eter cars) 189 _— rae 
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TABLE I—Continued 





Page Recorded in Catalog or Announcements 








Graduate Courses for M.S. U. of Fla.* F.S.C.W.** Fla.A.§ M.C. 
Pharmacognosy ssttieats eee 201-1164 se pose 
Pennines oO eee 204-1164 ane ne 
| ST ygeeeemmennacatians — 205-1164 me ae 
Veterinary Science aianiereresinenavnedinsseiecetiireiaiis am 226 ee aes 





Key: 


*The University of Florida. Record of the University of Florida. Catalog er 


**Florida State College for Women. Garduate Bulletin. Vol. 37, Part 2, No. 1944, 
1 Graduate and professional courses that might be provided for Negroes BBs « scholarship aid 
temporarily, i.e. until staff, equipment, agricultural science building, etc., cam be provided at 


Florida A. and M. College. 


2 Graduate and professional courses that might be provided for Negroes through scholarship aid 


indefinitely. 
3 Minors only. 
4 Work offered for Doctorate. 


might be expected to attempt gradu- 
ate or professional training. This 
estimate would become accumulative 
since between 14 and 1% of the 20 per 
cent would remain longer than one 
year and thereby overlap, thus in- 
creasing the enrollment in subsequent 
years. We might therefore safely 
estimate that 20 to 25 students would 
begin graduate or professional work 
each full school year; 5 to 10 would 
remain over from preceding years; 
and the general backlog might account 
for an aditional 10 to 20. A total of 
between 35 and 55 therefore would be 
expected in winter study. Data indi- 
cating the graduate courses taken by 
86 Negro teachers from Florida dur- 
ing recent summer study (1945) at 
out-of-state institutions, show that 51 
were in education, 9 in English, 6 in 
the social sciences, 6 in home eco- 
nomics, 5 in library science, 3 in 
mathematies, 2 in science, 1 in foreign 
language, 1 in music, 1 in physical 
education, and 1 in vocational educa- 
tion. It should be noted that Florida 
A. and M. College’s program could 
eventually meet the needs of 72 or 
83 per cent of the persons considered 
who are pursuing courses in educa- 
tion, English, social science, and 
Home Economics. The remaining 17 
per cent could thus be provided for 
through out-of-state aid. Evidence 
indicates that there are about 200 Ne- 
gro teachers pursuing summer gradu- 


ate study; 34 at A. and M. at the 
present time. The A. and M. College 
could provide for the remaining 14 of 
this group while the other 14 who are 
well advanced in graduate study 
should be allowed to continue. To this 
latter group should be added between 
another 25 and 50 teachers who might 
present legitimate claims to pursue 
courses not provided at A. and M. 
From this, we might reasonably ex- 
pect between 110 and 135 teachers 
desirous of summer study courses out- 
side of the state. We might therefore 
expect between 35 and 50 applicants 
for regular school study and between 
110 and 135 for summer school study. 

In estimating the cost of this pro- 
posed program to Florida, we might 
make a comparison with the Virginia 
Plan. Table II shows the schools at- 
tended and the number aided in Vir- 
ginia. The Negro population of Vir- 
ginia is 661,449, slightly higher than 
the 514,198 reported in the same 
census for Florida. Negro education 
is farther advanced generally in Vir- 
ginia, than it is in Florida. For 
background reasons, we might reason- 
ably expect greater demands on a 
program of out-of-state aid in Vir- 
ginia than in Florida. Of the $6,- 
452.54 spent at Howard, it should be 
noted that some of this was for medi- 
eal training which would not be ap- 
plicable to Florida at this time. The 
state of Virginia has allotted $40,- 
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TABLE II— REPORT OF GRADUATE AID FUND, VIRGINIA STATE 
COLLEGE FOR NEGROES, FISCAL YEAR 1944-1945* 




























































































No. of Total of 

Institution Attended Students Grant Payments 
a American University a! $ 132.40 
2. Atlanta “University 2 109.28 
3. Boston University 6 1,145.91 
4, Catholic University of America 2 117.80 
5. Columbia University 85 12,082.79 
6. Cornell University 5 1,223.42 
v9 Harvard University 1 802.36 
8. Howard University 38 6,452.54 
9, Iowa State College 1 373.29 
10. Meharry Medical College 10 1,967.00 
11. Michigan State College 2 750.44 
12. N. Y. School of Social Work 2 901.37 
13. New York University 14 2,680.06 
14, Northwestern University 3 657.68 
15. Ohio State University 3 866.66 
16. Pennsylvania State College 4 1,062.27 
17. St. John’s University School of Law —....-.. = 1 52.68 
18. Syracuse University 1 522.46 
19. University of Chicago 4 589.40 
20. University of Colorado 1 513.66 
21. University of Michigan 8 1,675.96 
22. University of Minnesota 4 1,219.88 
23. University of Pennsylvania 10 1,635.07 
24, University of Wisconsin 4 2,107.70 
25. Yale University 1 114.71 
26. Wayne University 1 179.92 
Total 214 $39,936.71 
Less Duplications SS 0 _“"h =m mae 
211 $39,936.71 





*L. H. Foster, Graduate Aid Report—1944-1945. Petersburg: Virginia State College. 


000.00 for the general program and 
an additional $10,000.00 for medical 
training (not applicable to Florida 
at present). 

Out-of-state aid should provide a 
differential in travel cost to the near- 
est institutions open to Negroes. The 
state might pay the round-trip fare 
which would average $50.72 to five 
of the nearest universities for those 
in summer study, (when funds permit 
as is done in Virginia, two round-trip 
fares might be given for winter 
travel). From each fare would be 
deducted the fare cost to Florida A. 


and M. College from the applicant’s 
home; on the other hand, $10.00 each 
way or $20.00 round-trip should be 
added to care for incidental expenses 
enroute. The aid program should pro- 
vide payment for tuition costs, less 
charges made at Florida A. and M. 
College, or those which would be made 
at Florida A. and M. College and 
which are now made at the University 
of Florida and the Florida State Col- 
lege for Women. Thus, to the $87.95 
for summer and the $169.90 for win- 
ter study would be added the trans- 
portation costs of $50.72, plus $20.00 
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incidental to give a possible average 
total of $157.95 for summer study 
and $239.90 for winter study, less 
differentials. The state should not be 
expected to pay railroad fare beyond 
the nearest point where the courses 
in question might be obtained; how- 
ever, the state might consider per- 
mitting the student to select any in- 
stitution he wishes in the United 
States. This latter provision might be 
safeguarded by establishing maximum 
aid for periods whereby not more 
than $100.00 will be paid toward sum- 
mer tuition in any one summer, and 
not more than $235.00 (the cost at 
Cincinnati, the nearest school) will 
be paid for a full winter’s study based 
upon $100.00 for a single semester or 
the first winter and $125.00 for the 
second semester in an unbroken series 
of two winter semesters. 

In the light of the foregoing ob- 
servations and based upon practices 
of other Southern states, the state of 
Florida might establish, through a 
special grant to be contained in the 
budget of the State Board of Con- 
trol for the purpose, an out-of-state 
scholarship aid fund approximating 
$25,000.00. A fund of $25,000.00 
would provide for 35 full winter 
session scholarships at a maximum of 
$300.00 and averaging $250.00 ($8,- 
750.00) per person and 110 summer 
session scholarships at a maximum of 
$150.00 and averaging $135.00 each 
($14,850.00). 


Regulations for Governing the Adminis- 
tration of Out-of-State Scholarship Aid* 


1. Under these regulations, scholarships 
shall be granted to applicants of the 
Negro race to attend colleges and uni- 
versities beyond the boundaries of 
Florida to pursue courses which are 








*These regniations were revised and prepared 
in final form by a special committee appointed by 
the Governor of Florida and consisting of Hon. 
J. T. Diamond, Secretary, State Boa:d of Control, 
Hon, J. T. Wigginton, Fxeentive See etary to the 
Governor. Mr. D. E. Wiliams, State Supervisor 
of Negro Education and Wm. H. Gray, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the Florida A. and M. College. Corree- 
tions as adopted have been included. 


offered at the Florida State College 
for Women and the University of 
Florida, but which are not offered at 
the Florida Agricultural and Mechani- 
eal College. 

Scholarships shall be granted only to 
residents of the State of Florida and 
a showing that the applicant has bona 
fide resided therein for twelve months 
next preceding the filing of his appli- 
eation for a scholarship hereunder 
shall be prima facie evidence of such 
residence. 


. Scholarships shall be granted only to 


applicants of good moral character and 
accepted academic qualifications. 
Scholarships shall be granted only to 
applicants who plan to enroll in col- 
leges and universities which are ac- 
credited by recognized regional and 
national accrediting associations. 
Scholarships shall be granted only to 
applicants who plan to enroll in col- 
leges or universities and in courses or 
programs of study approved by the 
State Board of Control upon the ree- 
ommendation of the Florida Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. 
Scholarships shall be granted only to 
applicants who pursue what the col- 
lege or university of attendance con- 
siders a normal college load. 

All applications shall be filed with 
the president of the Florida Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College not lat- 
er than sixty days preceding the be- 
ginning of the session the applicant 
plans to attend at the out-of-state col- 
lege or university. 

Scholarships will be granted to appli- 
cants on the assumption that they will 
return to live and work for a reagson- 
able length of time in the State of 
Florida. 

The applicant shall be entitled to re- 
ceive scholarship aid upon final ap- 
proval of his application by the Board 
of Control and due notice thereof is 
delivered to him and the institution 
which he is to attend stating the 
amount of scholarship aid he is to re- 
ceive. 
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11, 


12. 
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The president of the Florida Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College shall rec- 
ommend the amount needed to equal- 
ize the expenses of each applicant to 
and at the out-of-state college or uni- 
versity with the expenses of a student 
registered in similar courses at an in- 
stitution of higher learning in Florida 
in accordance with regulations as set 


‘forth in Paragraph 13. The amount 


approved by the Board of Control 
shall constitute the scholarship to be 
granted to the applicant. 

The recipient of a scholarship shall 
submit to the president of the Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
proof of registration at and enroll- 
ment in an out-of-state college or uni- 
versity as a prerequisite to payment 
of scholarship aid granted. 
Scholarships shall be limited to equal- 
ization with respects to the cost of at- 
tending institutions of higher learn- 
ing in Florida with the cost of attend- 
ing out-of-state colleges or universities 
at which courses, as stated in Para- 
graph 5 above, may be obtained. In 
determining such costs the Board of 
Control shal! consider only the cost of 
transportation and tuition. Transpor- 
tation shall consist of railroad coach 
fare from the home of the applicant 
to the nearest accredited out-of-state 
college or university offering the 
courses that the applicant plans to 
take, irrespective of the institution in 
which he actually plans to enroll, less 
the railroad fare from the applicant’s 
home to the University of Florida or 
the Florida State College. for Women, 
as the case might be. Tuition ex- 
penses shall be the difference between 
the tnition in the out-of-state college 
or university attended and the tuition 
at the institutions of higher learning 
in Florida. No grant to any recipient 
shall exceed $300 for the full academ- 
ic year of two semesters or three quar- 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


ters, inclusive of transportation and 
tuition differentials; and none shall 
exceed $150 for summer study. 
Payment of scholarship aid shall be 
made to persons whose applications 
have been approved. Transportation 
and tuition expenses for one semester, 
quarter, or term, shall be paid prompt- 
ly upon receipt of a statement from 
the dean or registrar of the college at- 
tended, certifying that the recipient 
has been in regular attendance at 
classes during the first six weeks 
(three weeks for a summer school 
term), of a school session and a state- 
ment from the business manager or 
bursar that entrance tuition fees have 
been paid. Complete and final pay- 
ment of scholarship aid shall be made 
to the recipient promptly upon receipt 
of similar statements from the dean 
or registrar and business manager or 
oursar for the last semester, quarter, 
or term. 

Applicants will be considered in the 
order in which their applications are 
received, but the aggregate in amount 
of scholarships awarded shall not ex- 
ceed the funds appropriated for the 
purposes hereof. The Board of Con- 
trol reserves the right to refuse appli- 
ecants whom it considers have not ap- 
plied for scholarships in good faith or 
whose previous academic record would 
not permit them entrance to a similar 
institution of higher learning in Flor- 
ida where the courses sought are of- 
fered. 

Applications for scholarship aid pro- 
vided in these regulations and corre- 
spondence with references thereto 
shall be channelled through the presi- 
dent of the Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 

The disbursement of scholarship aid 
shall be made in the manner that has 
been established and followed in han- 
dling state funds by the college. 
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Section E: Clay, Starch and Soot Eating Among Southern Rural Negroes 
in North Carolina 


ALBERT N, 


URING THE COURSE OF A THREE- 

YEAR COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
AND HEALTH EDUCATION PROJECT, spon- 
sored by Bennett College, Greensboro, 
N. C., perhaps the most interesting 
phenomenon observed was dirt or clay 
eating. This project was carried on in 
a neighboring rural community called 
Collins Grove. The practice of dirt 
eating was not prevalent among the 
majority of residents but most of the 
older people admitted having eaten 
it at some time in their lives, Or they 
admitted that some members of their 
families had done so. In other words 
it would appear from casual conver- 
sations with these people that the 
practice, although dying out, has been 
common and is still amazingly wide- 
spread. 

According to the records little sci- 
entific attention has been given to this 
phenomenon. One writer reported 
that until her own investigation of 
the practice one article only had ap- 
peared in recent scientific literature,! 
on dirt eating among Southern Ne- 
groes. The article to which she re- 
ferred was a collaborative study of 
the custom among Negro school chil- 
dren in Mississippi by Dorothy Dick- 
ens and Robert N. Ford. It appeared 
in the American Sociological Review 
(Vol. 7, 1942). 

In anthropological literature refer- 
ence is made to this practice under 
the technical name geophagy? which 
has been described as the habit of 
earth-eating among some Indian and 
Negro tribes. The existence of geoph- 
agy has been reported from various 
parts of the world and the impres- 


1Hilda Hertz, ‘‘ Notes on Clay and Starch 
Eating Among Negroes in a Southern Urban 
Community.’’ Social Forces, 25:343, Mr 
1947, 

2Berthold Laufer, Geophagy. Chicago: 
Field Museum of Natural History, Anthro- 
pological Series, 18: No. 2, 1930. 
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sion one obtains is that the custom is 
not limited to any particular ethnic 
segment or spatial area. 

Hilda Hertz’ reporting on the phe- 
nomenon in a Southern Urban Com- 
munity found that starch eating was 
associated with geophagy. She sug- 
gested, by way of explanation, that 
the two practices may be closely asso- 
ciated not because of composition sim- 
ilarity but rather because the feel of 
elay and starch in the mouth is simi- 
lar. That is, both feel dry and 
erunchy, as she termed it. This same 
author also suggested that there is 
some evidence to support the idea that 
a change was made at some point, 
from clay eating to starch, because it 
was believed that the latter was clean- 
er than the former.* 

In the community to which the 
writer refers a third substance is add- 
ed to the clay and starch, namely soot. 
Of the three, starch is consumed most 
frequently, then clay and soot. All 
of the families interviewed denied the 
eating of soot with the exception of 
one. The mother of this family ad- 
mitted that she ate it, although she 
hastened to point out that she has 
more or less abandoned the practice 
now. She was quick, also, to indicate 
that she was not alone in this prac- 
tice despite the denials of the other 
community residents. 

As far as could be determined the 
soot is consumed in two ways. First, 
it is eaten directly from the stovepipe 
in handfuls and then secondly it is 
placed in a bag, similar to a tea bag, 
and dipped in boiling water to make 
a soot tea. This latter is used, it was 
explained, for the alleviating of colic 
and stomach-aches, particularly when 
they occur in small children. The 
‘‘medicinal use’’ of soot was admit- 


3Hilda Hertz, op. cit. 
4Tbid., p. 344. 
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tedly widespread and only the direct 
consumption was generally denied. 

In reference to clay eating it was 
discovered that there are two types of 
elay commonly used. One is red and 
the other white. Hertz® reported the 
two types to be red and grey, and the 
writer believes it may be assumed that 
the grey and white are identical. The 
two were described as tasting the 
same, that is sour and ‘‘puckerish’’ 
but the white dirt was said to be some- 
what smoother and less gritty than 
the red. This latter quality, of course, 
makes the white more preferable. 
However, it was also reported that the 
white clay is more difficult to locate. 

The clay is obtained from banks 
along the road and after considerable 
experimentation certain banks be- 
come more frequently used by the 
community because of the better 
grade of clay. 

One interviewee said that she had 
a favorite bank near her house and 
that her husband frequently dug a 
bushel basketful for her. From this 
batch she would extract a lump the 
size of an egg, which she nibbled on 
for the entire day. 

Starch (i. e. ordinary laundry 
starch) does not taste like the clay. 
Most eaters describe it as having a 
sweet taste and, of course, it is quite 
smooth. In the community studied by 
the writer starch eating is very com- 
mon. Likewise it was found to be 
common among a surprisingly large 
number of students attending ‘en- 
nett College. 

From the few records available it 
is not possible to determine generally 
whether starch or clay eating is more 
prevalent. However, the exploratory 
study which was used as the basis of 
this article indicated that in the com- 
munity studied starch eating had ei- 
ther displaced or appeared in con- 
junction with clay eating, which 
would make it slightly more preva- 
lent. 


5Ibid., p. 343. 
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Many of the people interviewed 
said that they could not tell exactly 
why they ate either clay or starch. 
They all were generally agreed that 
it satisfied what was called a ‘‘crav- 
ing.’?’ A number also claimed that 
the urge to eat either was highest dur- 
ing pregnancy. Hertz® suggested a 
similar association in her article on 
clay and starch eating among South- 
ern Urban Negroes. 

It is difficult to explain exactly why 
these three substances are eaten and 
to the writer’s knowledge no studies 
have been made describing either the 
ills or benefits of their consumption. 
One is inclined to believe that the 
practice has its genesis in an uncon- 
scious endeavor to compensate for cer- 
tain nutritional deficiencies. But just 
what these deficiencies are, and what 
the elements are in clay, starch and 
soot which satisfy the nutritional 
lacks, remain for investigation. The 
suggestion that this is a problem in 
nutrition is put forth herein on the 
assumption that the human organism, 
through a system of chemical checks 
and balances, sets up, within itself, 
sertain appetites which when satis- 
fied tend to restore the normal chemi- 
eal balance necessary for efficient and 
healthful functioning. 

The Department of Geology, Duke 
University, has reported on an analy- 
sis of clay samples. The essential ele- 
ments found in both samples from a 
clay bank and from clay sold commer- 
cially for eating purposes were sub- 
anular quartz, coal fragments and 
ileminite.? 

Those of us concerned with the par- 
ticular health education project men- 
tioned earlier are in somewhat of a 
quandary. The question we face is 
whether the practice should be dis- 
couraged or whether the nutritional 
value obtained therefrom justifies con- 
doning it in lieu of encouraging the 
substitution of more traditional food 
items among people whose incomes 


8Ibid., p. 344. 
TIbid., p. 343. 
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eould hardly sustain the added ex- 
pense. On the surface it would ap- 
pear that such a practice would be 
unhealthful and conducive to untold 
complications. This, however, needs 
verification by the medical profession, 
because the adherents of this practice 
do not report or seem to exhibit any 
harmful or pathological symptoms. 
To complete the picture it should be 
mentioned that in the community 
studied there were no reports of men 
eating clay or soot. However, there 
were several cases where young men 
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and young boys were reported to eat 
starch. Hertz® reports a similar sex- 
linked character among urban Ne- 
groes, 

This same author advanced the hy- 
pothesis that clay and starch eating 
provide satisfaction to individual 


needs, and suggested that these needs 
varied ‘‘from the desire to satisfy 
hunger pains to the pleasure of chew- 
ing, or to the desire of social ap- 
proval.’’® 


8Tbid., p. 344 
9Tbid. 
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